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I— ANDREW HAMILTON, ESQ., OF PENN 
SYLVANIA. 
By J. Francis FIsHEer. 


The name of ANDREW HamIvTon, it is proba- 
ble, would have sunk into oblivion, but for the 
place it has in the History of Civil Rights, as 
that of one of the earliest and boldest asser- 
tors of the Liberty of Speech and Writing, to 
whom precedence must be given over the fam- 
ous Mr, Erskine, in the enunciation of the now 
universally accepted doctrines of the Law of 
Libel. All who have read his defence of the 
Printer, Joun Peter ZeNGER, before Chief- 
justice DeLancey and the Supreme Court of 
New York, in 1736, will perhaps desire to 
know something more of this learned and 
fearless Advocate. 

The following pages perhaps contain all the 
facts of his private history and professional and 
political career, which it is now possible to re- 
cover. They will probably excite regret that so 
little can now be known of a man whose patri- | 
otism and public spirit were as pre-eminent in | 
the Province of Pennsylvania, as the legal at- | 
tainments which mark him, in all respects, as | 
the first of our Colonial Lawyers. 

ANDREW HAMILTON was a Scotchman, born 
in the year 1676. Although his parentage cannot 
be ascertained, he was doubtless of gentle blood ; 
and his education must have been very good. 
Of his early history, nothing is known, The 
family tradition is that he had been obliged to 
fly from his native country in consequence cf 
killing a person of some importance in a duel. 
It is more likely that he may been involved in 
some of the political difficulties during the reign 
of King William. At all events, he thought 
proper, for some time after his arrival in Am- 
erica, to conceal his name, taking that of 7'rent. 
Whatever the cause might have been, all dan- 
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ger to himself was passed in the reign of Queen 
Anne ; and his admission to Gray’s Inn and call 
to the English Bar forbid the idea of his emi- 
gration under a charge of felony or any dis- 
graceful crime. 

His first residence in the Colonies seems to 
have been the Eastern shore of Virginia—after- 
wards in Kent-county, Maryland. He is said 
to have had charge of an.Estate; and to have 
kept a Classical School. He married after- 
wards a lady of some fortune, Mrs. Anne; 
(Brown) widow of Joseph Preeson, connected 
with some of the first families in Maryland. 
In the year 1712, he was established in Chester- 
town, as a lawyer, with a handsome practice and 
great reputation for ability. In that year he 
was first retained by the agents of William Penn 
in a suit against Berkeley Codd, Esq., of Sus: 
sex-county, Delaware, who had disputed some 
of his Rights under the Grant of the Duke of 
York. It may be remarked as a curious fact 
that Andrew Hamilton, son of the subject of 
this sketch, married a grand-daughter of Mr. 
Codd—the daughter and heiress of William 
Till, a gentleman of some consequence in the 
Colony—obtaining with her among other pro- 
perty the Woodlands Estate, near Philadelphia, 
afterwards so highly improved by his son, Wil- 
liam Hamilton. 

It is supposed that the legal studies of An- 
drew Hamilton, commenced in Great Britain, 
must have been completed in Maryland, where 
there were, among the officials of the Govern- 


| ment, several men of considerable legal attain- 


ments, and, amongst the gentry of the East- 
ern Shore, some highly educated men. What- 
ever opportunities these afforded, it is cer- 
tain they were made the most of; and at 
the age of thirty-six, Andrew Hamilton had 
already attained great reputation and a lu- 
crative practice. But the position of a Col- 
onial lawyer seems in those times to have de- 
pended on the favor or license of the local au- 
thorities; and a call to the English Bar, as a 
member of the Temple of Gray’s Inn, was al- 
ways prized as giving a rank and independence 
before the Colonial Judges, well worth the ex- 
pense and time of a voyage to England. So 
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nay 


Mr. Hamilton thought ; and with this object he 
sailed for England in the year 1712. The Re- 
cords of Gray’s Inn show that he was admitted 
a member of that learned Society on the twenty- 
seventh of January, 1712, where he is designated 
as Mr. Andrew Hamilton of Maryland; and on 
the tenth of February of the same year, he was, 
per favor, called to the Bar, which means, with- 
out keeping the usual Terms, though not, it is 
to be inferred, without proof of character and 
learning in the Law. 

He soon after returned to America and re- 
moved to Philadelphia. Here his abilities 
gained him the first position at the Bar and 
a large practice. When appointed a member 
of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania, he 
accepted on condition that his attendance 
should not interfere with his practice; and he 
appears rarely if ever to have taken his seat in 
that body. He had previously been appointed, 
in 1717, Attorney-general of the Province, which 
office he resigned in 1726, before his second 
visit to England, which was of considerable 
length. 

After his return on the fifth of June, 1727, he re- 
ceived from Governor Gordon, the lucrative post 
of Prothonotary, made vacant by the death of 

,_ Mr. Ashton, in consideration not only of his legal 
qualifications, but also of “‘ the considerable ser- 
‘“‘ vice he had done to the Proprietors in this 
“ Province and country.” 

In April, 1728, we find he was Recorder of 
the City of Philadelphia ; and, in November, 
1737, he was _—— by Governor Thomas, 
Judge of Vice-admiralty, which office it is sup- 
posed he held until his death, his judicial func- 
tions not appearing to interfere with his prac- 
tice in other Courts. 

In the year 1727, he was elected a member of 
the House of Assembly from Bucks-county; and 
he was returned to the same seat for twelve suc- 
cessive years. He immediately took a leading 
part in public affairs ; was Chairman of the most 
important Committees, the author of most of 
the Addresses of the Governor, to the Proprie- 
tors, and to the English Government; and the 
draughtsman of the Acts of Assembly. 

In October, 1729, he was elected Speaker ; and 
with the exception of the year 1733, he filled 
the chair uninterruptedly till his final retire- 
ment in 1739. On one occasion, at least, he re- 
ceived the unanimous vote of the members, 
Every mark of their confidence seems to have 
been bestowed. He was appointed a Trustee 
of the Loan Office, and entrusted with the 
building and disbursements for the State 
House—sacred to us, and to all Americans, 


“* The original facade, with the arcades connecting the 


wings, had a much better effect than the present unsightly 
offices of ‘‘The Row.” 
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as the Haut or INDEPENDENCE. It appears 
that although Messrs. Lawrence and Graeme 
were of the Committee, that the designs were 
furnished and entirely carried out by Mr. Ham- 
ilton. This appears to have been to the public 
satisfaction : and although the exterior cannot 
boast of much architectural grandeur, * the in- 
terior, especially the entrance hall and stair- 
case, have been much praised by good judges, 
The other apartments might be, if their origi- 
nal panelings and decorations had not been 
many years ago barbarously removed—unluckily 
before Colonel Trumbull’s picture of the Sign- 
ers of the Declaration was sketched—or we: 
might have a representation of the Hall as it 
was in July, 1776. The tradition is, that it was. 
richly carved and in the finest style. An at- 
tempt was made to restore it, about forty years 
ago, and some little fragments of ornamental 
work were found in the cellars of the building, 
which may be seen over the smaller doors, but 
give little idea of the pristine appearance of 
this hallowed apartment—the dignity of which 
is departed, and the proper associations nearly 
effaced, 

The respect and confidence of his colleagues 
were not purchased by any unworthy compli- 
ances. While, at all times, advocating every in- 
herited and chartered Right, and promoting 
every measure of public utility, he never was. 
ranked in the soi-disant popular anti-proprieta- 
ry party; and his constant opposition to Sir 
William Keith was justified by the develop- 
ments of the character and objects of that mer- 
cenary and factious man. Such was the verdict 
of public opinion in Pennsylvania. 

On taking leave of the Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the year 1739, when, owing to his grow- 
ing infirmities, he declared his intention of de- 
clining all further public service, he said :—* 

“ GENTLEMEN : 

“ As the Service of the Country should be the 
“only Motive toinduce any man to take upon 
“him the Country’s Trust, which none ought to 
“assume who find themselves incapable of giv- 
“ing such a constant Attendance as the Nature 
“of so great Trust requires ; and as you are Wit- 
“nesses of the frequent Indispositions of Body I 
“have so long laboured under, particularly dur- 
“ing the winter Season (the usual Time of doing 
“ Business here) and being apprehensive that, by 
“Reason of my Age and Infirmities, which daily 
“increase, I may be ugable to discharge the Duty 


* The Records of the Assembly, under date of “6th Mo. 
11. 1789” are as follows : 

** And the House being about to adjourn, the Speaker ad- 
* dressed himself to them in the following Speech, a Copy 
“whereof, on Request, he delivered to the Clerk, and it was 

“ Resolved, upon Motion, that the same be inserted in the 
o a of the House.” Votes and Proceedings. iii, 849 
—{H, G. J.) 
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“expected from a Member of Assembly; I there- 
“fore hope that these Considerations alone, were 
“there no others, will appear to you suf<* at to 
“justify the Determination I am come to, of de- 
“ clining the farther Service of the Province in 
‘¢a Representative Capacity. 

“ As to my Conduct, it is not for me to con- 
“demn or commend it: Those who have sat 
“here from time to time during my Standing, 
“ and particularly these several Gentlemen pres- 
“ent, who were Members when I first came into 
“the House (whom I now see with Pleasure) 
“have the Right to judge of my Behaviour, and 
“ and will censure or approve of it as it has de- 
“served. But, whatever that may have been, I 
“know my own Intentions, and that I ever had 
“at Heart the Preservation of Liberty, the Love 
“ of which, as it first drew me to, so it con- 
“stantly prevailed upon me to reside in, this 
“Province, tho’ to the manifest Prejudice of my 
“ Fortune. 


“ But (waiving all Remarks of a private Na- 


“ture, which Reflections of this kind might na- 
“turally, and justly lead me into) I would 
“beg Leave to observe to you, That it is not to 
“the Fertility of our Soil, and the Commodious- 
“ ness of our Rivers, that we ought chiefly to at- 


“tribute the great Progress this Province has 
“made, within so small a Compass of Years, in 
“ Improvements, Wealth, Trade, and Naviga- 
“tion, and the extraordinary Increase of People, 
“who have been drawn hither from almost 
“every Country in Hurope ; a Progress which 
“much more antient Settlements on the Main 
“ of America cannot at present boast of, No, it 
“is principally and almost wholly owing to the 
“Excellency of our Constitution, under which 
“we enjoy a greater Share both of civil and re- 
“ligious Liberty than any of our Neighbours. 

“Tt is our great Happiness that instead of tri- 
“ ennial Assemblies, a Privilege which several 
“ other Colonies have long endeavoured to ob- 
“tain, but in vain, ours are annual; and for 
“that Reason, as well as others, less liable to 
“be practised upon, or corrupted, either with 
“ Money or Presents. We sit upon our own Ad- 
“ journments, when we please, and as long as we 
“think necessary, and are not to be sent a Pack- 
“ ing, in the Middle of’a Debate, and disabled 
“from representing our just Grievances to our 
“ Gracious Sovereign, if there should be Occa- 
“sion, which has often’ been the hard fate of 
“ Assemblies in other Places. 


__ “ We have no Officers but what are necessa- 
“ry; none but what earn their Salaries, and 
“ those generally are either elected by the Peo- 
“ple, or appointed by their Representatives. 
“Other Provinces swarm with unnecessary 
“ Officers, nominated by the Governors, who 
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“ often make it a main Part of their Care 
“to support those Officers, (notwithstanding 
“their Oppressions.) At all events. I hope it will 
“ever be the Wisdom of our Assemblies to 
“ create no great Offices or Officers, nor indeed 
“any Officer at all, but what is really necessary 
“ for the Service of the Country, and to be sure 
“to let the People, or their Representatives, 
“ have at least, a Share in their Nomination or 
“Appointment. This will always be a good Se- 
“curity against the mischievous Influence of 
“Men holding Places at the Pleasure of the 
“* Governor. 

‘Our foreign Trade and Shipping are free 
“from all Imposts, except the small Duties 
“ payable to His Majesty by the Statute Laws 
“of Great Britain. The Taxes which we pay 
“ for carrying on the Publick Service is incon- 
“ siderable ; for the sole Power of raising and 
“ disposing of the Publick Money for the Sup- 
” om of Government is lodged in the Assem- 
“ bly, who appoint their own Treasurer, and to 
“them alone he is accountable. Other inci- 
“ dental Taxes are assessed, collected and ap- 
“ plied by Persons annually chosen by the Peo- 
“ple themselves, Such is our happy State as to 
“ Civil Rights. 

“Nor are we less ha in the enjoyment 
“of a perfect eenden ie to Religion. By 
“many Years Experience, we find that an 
“‘ Equality among religious Societies, without 
‘* distinguishing any one Sect with greater 
“ Privileges than another, is the most effectual 
“‘ Method to discourage Hypocrisy, promote the 
“Practice of the moral Virtues, and prevent 
“ the Plagues and Mischiefs that always attend 
“ religious Squabbling. 

“ This is our Constitution, and this Constitu- 
“tion was framed by the Wisdom of Mr. 
“ Penn, the first Proprietor and Founder of the 
“Province, whose Charter of Privileges to the 
“Inhabitants of Pennsyloania will ever remain 
“‘a Monument of his Benevolence to Mankind 
“and reflect more lasting Honour on his De- 
“scendants than the largest Possessions. In 
“the Framing of this Government, he reserved 
“no Powers to himself or his Heirs to oppress 
“the People ; no Authority but what is neces- 
“sary for our Protection, and to hinder us from 
“falling into Anarchy ; and therefore, (suppos- 
“ing we could persuade ourselves that all our 
“ Obligations to our great Law-giver,and his hon- 
“ourable Descendants, were entirely cancelled, 
‘“‘vet) our own Interests should oblige us care- 
“fully to support the Government on its present 
“Foundation, as the only Means to secure to 
“ourselves and our Posterity the enjoyment 
“of those Privileges, and the Blessings flowing 
“from such a Constitution, under which we 
“ cannot fail of being happy, if the Fault be not 
“our own, 
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“ Yet I have observed, that in former Assem- 
“ blies there have been Men who have acted in 
“such a Manner as if they utterly disregarded 
“ all those inestimable Privileges, and (whether 
“from private Pique and personal Dislike, or 
“ thro’ Mistake, I will not determine) have gone 
“great Lengths in risking our Happiness, in 
“the Prosecution of such Measures as did not 
“ at all square with the Professions they frequent- 
“ly made of their Love to our Government. 

“ When I reflect on the several Struggles which 
““many of us, now present, have had with those 
“Men, in order to rescue the Constitution out 
“of their Hands, which, thro’ their Mistakes 
“(if they were Mistakes) was often brought on 
“the Brink of Destruction ; I cannot help cau- 
“tioning you, in the most earnest Manner, 
“against all personal Animosity in publick 
“Consultations, as a Rock, which, if not 
“avoided, the Constitution will at some Time 
“ or other infallibly split upon. 

“But there is no Room for Applications of 
“that Kind at present. It is with Delight I 
“see this Session of Assembly end in a Manner 
“very different from what was expected in the 
“‘ Beginning of the Year. The principal Busi- 


“ness has been carried on with so good an 
“ Agreement among the Members of the House, 


“ and so little Difference in Sentiments between 
“our Governor and the People, that it cannot 
“but yield a sensible Pleasure to all who wish 
“well to this Province. 

“ As this, Gentlemen, is likely to be the last 
“Time I may trouble you with anything in this 
“Place, I hope you will the more easily pardon 
“the Liberties I have taken; and that you will 
“farther permit me here to acknowledge my 
“Obligations to that County, which has so of- 
“ten elected me for one of their Representa- 
“tives; and at the same time to assure you, 
“that I shall always retain a grateful Sense of 
“the great Confidence so long reposed in me, 
“and the Honour so frequently conferred upon 
““me by many successive Assemblies, in calling 
“me to the Chair of this honourable House.” 

Cotemporaneously with his occupancy of his 
seat in the Pennsylvania Assembly, as its Speak- 
er, Andrew Hamilton filled, for one or more 
years, the same place in the Three Lower 
Counties—now the State of Delaware. This 
has been only ascertained from the published 
Laws of Delaware, printed by Franklin, in 
1741. Some of the most elaborate and im- 

ortant of these Statutes have the signature 
of Andrew Hamilton, as Speaker; but these are 
without date or year of the King’s reign, but 
being executed under the administration of 
Governor Gordon, must date before the year 
1737, when he was superceded by Governor 
Thomas. Among these Acts are those for reg- 
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ulating Elections; for securing the adminis- 
tration of Estates; for the confirmation of Ti- 
tles to land and for establishing Courts of Law 
and Equity ; and these were all, without doubt, 
drafted by Mr. Hamilton ; and have been cited 
as evidence of his great ability, by eminent law- 
yers. 

The Records of Delaware, however, of that 
period, have not been preserved at the public 
offices; and the search for the name of An- 
drew Hamilton in their legislative and judicial 
proceedings, has been entirely fruitless. 

The following letter from the Speaker of the 
House of Assembly of the Three Lower Coun- 
ties gives evidence of his having been employed 
in similar services at a much earlier date : 

“ Sir, 

“The Representatives of this Government in 
“Assembly met, being truly sensible of the 
“Services you have this Session done, have 
“commanded me to return you their hearty 
“Thanks for the same—which in their Names 
“& my own I most sincerely do—and at the 
“same Time lay hold of the Opportunity to 
“ subscribe with Pleasure, 

*'Y* most humble Serv 
“ JOHN FFRENCH, Speaker. 


“March 15th, 1726. 


“To ANDREW Hamitton, Esq. 
“ These.” 


Of his professional attainments and ability, 
only traditional and fragmentary evidences re- 
main to this day, except his celebrated argu- 
ment in the Zenger Case, which has procured 
for him a placein the History of Liberty and 
has been called by Gouverneur Morris the 
“ Day Star of the Revolution,” as it unquestion- 
ably awakened the public mind throughout 
the Colonies to a conception of the most sacred 
rights as Citizens and as subjects of a Free 
Country. 

The speech, which was repeatedly printed in 
England as well as America, may be commend- 
ed more for the bold enunciation of principle 
than for the accumulation of learned citations 
and for its argument from precedents; but it 
uses its authorities with masterly skill, and 
deals crushing blows to the Prosecution and 
the Court. It justly establishes its author's 
fame as the first lawyer of his time in the 
British Provinces; and we have besides the 
abounding evidence of his high consideration 
by his professional’ Brethren in the neighboring 
Provinces, where his opinions were constantly 
sought for. 

He was in the employ of the Proprietary 
family, from his removal to Philadelphia till 
his death; and in the difficulties with Lord 
Baltimore he was particularly useful. At every 
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—e taken in this tedious controversy, he seems 
to have been consulted ; and served in various 
Commissions to meet the Maryland Authorities 
in framing the Terms of Agreement, in 1732, 
upon which the Case was brought before the 
Privy Council by Mr. Murray, afterwards the 
celebrated Lord Mansfield ; and in preparing the 
materials of the Brief upon which it was final- 
le submitted, after his death, to the Court of 
Chancery, Mr. Hamilton not only exerted the 
most untiring industry, but exhibited marked 
ability ; and the gratitude of his employers was 
shown by their more than ordinary remuner- 
ation for his services. The Estate of Bush 
Hill, forming part of the present City of Phil- 
adelphia, and comprising the whole space from 
Vine-street to Coates-street, and from Twelfth- 
street to Nineteenth-street, was carved out of 
the manor of Springettsbury, and granted by 
the advice of James Logan to the great lawyer. 
On this, he erected a spacious and stately man- 
sion in which he died. Here, his son, Governor 
Hamilton, long exercised a generous hospital- 
ity; and here, too, John Adams resided during 
his Vice-presidency. It was burned about sixty 
years ago; but the walls, still standing, were re- 
stored on a sadly debased shape, forming part 


of a floor-cloth manufactory, and since convert- | 


ed to other uses. There isa poorly engraved 
view of it in the Universal Magazine, December, 
1787, with its out-houses, giving a higher idea 
of its magnitude than of its architectural 
beauty. 

Andrew Hamilton also acquired a noble 
estate in Lancaster-county. The town plot of 
the City of Lancaster was laid out on this prop- 
erty, in 1728; and the ground rents reserved, 
yielded, for a long time, an income to his de- 
scendants, till popular policy was roused against 
that kind of tenure ; and, although the appeal of 
the Tenants to an incorrupt and unterrified Judi- 
ciary was in vain, the family were induced to cede 
their established rights on liberal terms of com- 
promise. The parts of the Bush Hill Estate 
sold have enriched several members of the fam- 
ily, who still retain a considerable portion of 
it. Besides these estates, they had lands in 
New Jersey; and the valuable city property 
bounded by Chestnut and Third-streets and the 
Dock Creek, where a mansion, described in 
Watson’s Annals of Philadalphia, as Clarke’s 
Great house, was the birth-place of Governor 
Hamilton. It was canet sold to and in- 
habited by Israel Pemberton, the leading mem- 


ber of the Friends’ Meeting at the time of the | 
Revolution ; and, under the Administration of | 
General Washington, it was occupied by Alex- 


ander Hamilton, as the Treasury Department of 
the United States. 


Andrew Hamilton’s visit to England, between 
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the years 1724 and 1726, was probably connect- 
ed with the great Penn and Baltimore case ; but 
no trace can, it is believed, now be found of his 
appearance as a Barrister at the English Court, 
tho’ this is not impossible. The opportunity 
was however given for an acquaintance with 
Mr. Murray and the other great Lawyers of the 
day ; and was no doubt the occasion referred to, 
in his defense of Zenger, when he “ saw the 
‘“‘ practice of very great Courts.”* Sir Philip 
Yorke, afterward the great Lord Hardwicke, 
was then the leader of the English Bar; and 
Mr. Hamilton might have been present at the 
famous trial of Lord Chancellor Macclesfield. 

In America, we find traces of his employment 
in the Courts of several Colonies ; and his opin- 
ion was often sought for by different Provin- 
cial Governors, in matters of political or pecu-; 
niary importance. At home he probably had a 
part in every important case. His great success 
excited envy and stimulated calumny. The 
party leaders he opposed and frustrated, the 
rival lawyers whose ignorance and incompetence 
he exposed, the unfortunate litigants whom he 
disappointed, all were his enemies, or at least, 
ready to listen to his detractors. There exist in 
print some most abusive attacks upon him, the 
scurrility of which is alone fatal to their credit— 
which contain no definite charges ; and which are 
contradicted by all we know ofhim. The chief 
accusation was a grasping spirit and dishon- 
esty in his practice. The latter charge is im- 
possible, for he had the respect of all the best 
men of the Colony. As a contradiction to the 
latter, we may involve his noble disinterested- 
ness in the case of Zenger, when “he offer'd to 
“go to New York without fee or reward un- 
“der the weight of many years & great infirmi- 
“ ties of body,” to advocate the great cause of 
Civil Liberty. With a professional reputation 
already established, a fortune already acquired, 
he appeared before a Court which had already 
prejudged his case and a provincial jury very 
likely to be intimidated by the frowns of au- 
thority, to assert the great Right of Freedom of 
the Press, without which most other Rights 
would be valueless. 

Preceding, by fifty years, the great English 
lawyer who finally established this prineiple 
of Liberty, he had used the same course of ar- 
gument and we may justly claim for him the 
larger share of honor—an honor also to be given 
to the honest jury. In those days there was no 
small courage required to oppose the authorities 
in a King’s Colony, where so much depended on 
royal favor. 

AndrewHamilton died at Bush Hill, in the Sum- 
| mer of 1741, and was buried in the family grave- 
| yard on the Estate ; but on its sale, his remains, 








* Zenger’s report of his Trial, p. 25. 
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with those of his children, were removed to a 


spacious mausoleum in Christ Church-yard, 
which was closed on the last of his name in 
1848. 

His children were James Hamilton, who, by 
two appointments, and for many years, was 
Lieutenant-governor of Pennsylvania—a gentle- 
man of great dignity and private worth ; dis- 
tinguished for liberality and independence; the 
only native Governor before the Revolution ; and 
probably the most esteemed by his countrymen, 
as well as the Proprietary family. He was one 
of the early patrons of Benjamin West, by 
whom there is a very fine full-length portrait 
now in the possession of his collateral descend- 
ant, Mr. Hamilton Beckett, who married a 
daughter of Lord-chancellor Lyndhurst and 
resides in England. He patronized and en- 
nena all public enterprises; and was the 
President of the American Philosophical Socie- 
ty before its union with the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, under the auspices 
of Dr. Franklin. James Hamilton died in the 
year 1782. His brother, Andrew Hamilton, mar- 
ried a daughter of William Fell, Esq. ; and their 
son, William, was distinguished as probably the 
earliest collector of Pictures and cultivator of 
ornamental gardening. In his day, there wasno 
country seat equal to the Woodlands, for trees 
and shrubbery and plants imported from every 
region ; for Pictures, many of them selected by 
West; and other objects of taste. In the Ceme- 
tery, to which it is now converted, there are few 
remains of its picturesque beauties; and the 
gloomy appropriation makes a sad contrast to 
the hospitalities and gaieties of which it was 
the scene, within the recollection of the writer. 
William Hamilton, the younger, like his uncle, 
the Governor, never married. His brother, 
Andrew, married to Miss Abigail Franks, 
daughter of David Franks of New York, had 
a numerous family, who had descendants; but 
there are none of the name now living. A fourth 
Andrew Hamilton in succession, lived in Eng- 
land ; and his daughter married a Captain Pa- 
lairet, of the British Army, whose children have 
in their possession, the gold box in which the 
freedom of the City of New York was present- 
ed to their ancestor, “ for his learned and gen- 
“erous defense of the Rights of Mankind and 
“the Liberty of the Press.” 

The only daughter of Andrew Hamilton, the 
elder, was married to William Allen, who filled 
the office of Provincial Chief-justice with great 
respectability. He probably owed his profes- 
sional education to his wife's accomplished 
father, and his official promotion to the in- 
fluence of Mr. Hamilton. He was a man of 
great wealth; and his children had the most 
prominent places in our provincial society. 
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One of his daughters married John Penn, son 
of Richard, the last Proprietary Governor of 
Pennsylvania, who built and resided at Lans- 
downe, one of the finest seats on the river 
Schuylkill. He died at Philadelphia, and is 
buried at Christ Church. He had no children; 
and his widow went to England, soon after the 
Revolution. The sons of Chief-justice Allen were 
all supposed to take the part of England, in 
the War of Independence; and some of them 
were seriously implicated. Those who survived 
the War abandoned their native country, and 
left, I believe, no sons; and the name of Allen, 
as that of Hamilton, is now extinct. The Bor- 
ough ot Allentown, in Northampton (now Le- 
high) County, takes its name from them, as it 
was the centre of their immense family posses- 
sions. It is believed there is nothing left of this 
great estate to the descendants, in the female 
line, still among us. 

The foregoing are all the facts that can 
now be collected of the first Andrew Ham- 
ilton. After the space of four generations, 
traditions of character are rarely preserved ; but 
there is happily in existence, an obituary notice, 
attributed to Dr. Franklin, printed, at all events, 
in his paper, which, if it errs on the side of eulo- 
gy, can hardly be without a substantial basis of 
truth. Such a character would else be only 
satire in disguise. 

The Obituary referred to appeared in the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette, of August, 1751, as follows : 

“On the Fourth instant, died ANDREW Ham- 
“tron, Esq., and was next day interred at 
“Bush Hill, his Country Seat. His Corpse was 
“attended to the grave by a great number of 
“his friends, deeply affected with their own 
“but more with their Country’s loss. He lived 
“not without enemies; for, as he was himself 
“open and honest, he took pains to unmask the 
“hypocrite, and boldly censured the knave, 
‘ without regard to station or profession. Such, 
“ therefore, may exult in his death. He steadi- 
“ly maintained the Cause of liberty; and the 
“laws made during the time he was Speaker of 
“the Assembly, which was many years, will be 


'“a lasting monument of his affection to the 


“ people, and of his Concern for the welfare of 
“this Province. He was no friend to power, as 
“he had observed an ill-use had been frequent- 
“ly made of it in the Colonies; and therefore 
“was seldom on good terms with the Gover- 
“nors. This prejudice, however, did not al- 
“ways determine his conduct towards them, 
“for, when he saw they meant well, he was 
“for supporting them honourably, and was in- 
“defatigable in endeavouring to remove the 
“ prejudices of others. He was long at the top 
“of his profession here; and had he been as 
“griping as he was knowing, he might have 
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“left a much greater fortune to his family than 
“the has done. But he spent much more time 
“in hearing and reconciling differences in pri- 
“‘vate, (to the loss of his fees,) than he did in 
“pleading causes at the bar. He was just 
“when he sat as Judge, and though he was 
“stern and severe in his manner, he was com- 
“* passionate in his nature, and very slow to prn- 
“ish. He wasa tender husband and a fond par- 
“ent. But these are virtues which fools and 
“knaves have sometimes, in common with the 
“wise and honest. His free manner of treating 
“religious subjects gave offence to many, who, 
“if aman may judge from their actions, were 
“not themselves much in earnest. He feared 
“God, loved mercy, and did justice. If he could 
“could not subscribe to the Creed of any par- 
“ticular Church, it was not for want of consid- 
“ering them all, for he had read much on re- 
“‘ligious subjects. He went through a tedious 
“sickness with uncommon cheerfulness, con- 
“stancy and courage. Nothing of affected bra- 
“very or ostentation appeared ; but such a com- 
“ posure and tranquility of mind as results from 
“the reflection of a life spent agreeably to the 
“best of man’s judgment.* He preserved his 
“understanding and his regard for his friends 
“to the last moment. What was given as a rule 
“by a poet, upon another occasion, may be just- 
“ly applied to him upon this. 
Se SS Servetur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi constet.” 

Finding himself unable to do justice to the 

rofessional and public services of this great 
awyer and statesman, Andrew Hamilton, the 
writer applied to his friend the learned Judge 
Cadwalader, as of all our Juris-consults, the 
one most familiar with the judical history of the 
Province, and at the same time, best able to esti- 


* The reference to Andrew Hamilton’s want of religious 
faith in the above Obituary, suggests a quotation from a MS. 
satirical production of the year 1727, in which many of the 
More eminent of that day in the Province are catalogued 
with considerable ironical humonr. 

“Isiscalled Advice and Instruction to the Palatines new- 
dy arrived in the svenes of Pennsylvania, by their coun- 
tryman H. J. Z.,@ der, translated from the High 


The list terminates with the three following : 

“Tf you are staggering in your Faith and desire to be con- 
‘firmed in the Belief of the Christian Religion, seek ghost- 
“ly counsel from A———_-w H. nD. 

“If you would desire strict Justice in your Lawsuits let 
“honest D——— 1 L—_——1 be your Judge. 

“Tf you would learn the art of Dissimulation to impose 
“‘on the Ignorant, make fine Speeches and promise without 
“any meaning; borrow of every body without any inten- 
“tion to oper cheat all you deal with, and nevertheless be 
“a fine Gentleman, follow the example of Sir, W———m. 

p “Tf you desire to ess a perfect calmness of thought— 
‘to sleep sound and and enjoy a good measure of health— 
“drink hard, laugh loud and run deeply in debt.” 

The whole may be found inserted in a folio volume of 
tracts and broadsides of great rarity, belonging to the Am- 
erican Philosophical Society. It may be presumed that the 

advice to the Palatines” was never printed. Its author- 
ship has been attributed to Franklin. 
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mate at their true value the professional ability 
and attainments as well as the public services 
of this almost forgotten patriot and statesman ; 
and he is permitted to extract from Judge Cad- 
walader’s answer the following pages. In those 
preceding, Judge Cadwalader had given some 
memoranda for the private and family history of 
Mr. Hamilton, to which the composition of the 
above imperfect biographical sketch is partly 
indebted. 

Judge Cadwalader writes: ‘“ After the above 
“hasty outline of the little biographical know- 
“ledge of Mr. Hamilton which I possess, I pro- 
“ ceed to answer directly your inquiry what is 
“my opinion of him as a lawyer. 

“This opinion is formed solely upon consider- 
“ation of his argument in Zenger’s case. This 
“trial, we are told, ‘made a great noise in the 
“ world.” [17 State Trials, 675 (n),] That 
“which principally made it remarkable was the 
“ argument of Mr. Hamilton and its effect. The 
“ novelty, in his day, of some of his propositions 
“and of the reasoning by which he supported 
“them, explains the ill-natured contemporane- 
“ ous criticisms of his argument in certain publi- 
“ cations inserted in the State Trials. The authors 
“of great reformations are always thus censured 
“by the short-sighted of their own day. These 
“criticisms were written before the impression 
“ of his views had been stamped, as it has subse- 
“quently been, upon the institutions of a nation. 
“ Reform, through legislation, may be effected 
“with little difficulty as compared with admin- 
“istrative reformation of jurisprudence without 
“legislative aid. The Advocate who can effect the 
“latter, especially where political considerations 
“are involved, must be a mental giant. One 
“ great excellence of the system of trial by jury 
“is, that it affords the means of gradually pro- 
“ ducing such formations without revolution- 
“ary perils. Propositions in this argument, 
“which were, strictly speaking, untenable 
“as points of Anglo-American Colonial law, 
“ prevailed, nevertheless, at that day, with the 
“jury. These propositions have been since en- 
“grafted permanently upon the political juris- 
“ prudence of this Continent. If that speech to 
“the jurors who acquitted Zenger had never 
“been uttered, or had not been reported, the fra- 
“mers of the Constitutions of the several States 
“might not have been prepared for the adoption 
“of provisions like that of the Seventh Section 
“of the Declaration of Rights in Pennsylvania. 
“This provision is ‘that the printing presses 
“ «shall be free to every person who undertakes 
‘*¢to examine the proceedings of the Legislature, . 
“ ¢ or any branch of Government; and no Law 
“¢shall ever be made to restrain the right 
“ ‘thereof. The free communication of thoughts 
“and opinions is one of the invaluable rights 
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“ *of man; and every citizen may freely speak, 
“* write, and print on any subject, being respon- 
“ ‘sible for the abuse of that liberty. In prose- 
“ * cutions for the publication of papers investi- 
“*gating the official conduct of officers or 
“*men in public capacity, or where the 
“ ‘matter published is proper for public informa- 
“tion, the truth thereof may be given in evi- 
“* ‘dence; and in all indictments for libels, the jury 
“*shall have a right to determine the law and 
““*the facts, under the direction of the Court, 
“ “as in other cases,’ I thus quote the Consti- 
“tution partly in order to introduce a remark 
“upon the well-known British Act of Parlia- 
“ment, of the year 1792, which is the same in 
“ effect as the last sentence of the Constitutional 
“provision. This British Statute was passed in 
“ consequence of the effect upon public opinion 
“ produced in England by the speeches, in two 
“ previous cases, of a celebrated English barris- 
“ter, afterwards Lord Chancellor. In one of the 
“ cases, this English lawyer had set himself in 
“opposition to the Court, and to its ruling of 
“ the law as previously laid down in books of 
“Reports, quite as earnestly as Mr. Hamilton in 
“ Zenger’s case, and no less pugnaciously. 

“Mr. Hamilton argued three propositions. 
“One, that the jury have, in prosecutions for 
“Jibels, the same right as in other criminal pro- 
“ secutions, to determine the law as well as the 
“facts under the direction of the Court, has al- 
“ready been mentioned. Another was, that as 
“ the alleged libel concerned the official conduct 
“of persons acting in public capacities, the pub- 
“ication was justifiable if the statements were 
“true. The other was that whether they were 
“true or false, the limits of fair discussion of 
“subjects of general public interest had not been 
“exceeded. But the last proposition, though 
“argued, was not stated by him. It was blended 
“with the other ; and he rested the case profes- 
“ sionally on the question of truth or falsehood. 
“Whether this was a defect in his argument 
“ should be decided with a cautious reference to 
“its date. The two propositions which he stated 
“were, in his day, thought innovations. To 
“have stated the third proposition distinctively 
“ might then have been an imprudence. It might 
“ have been thought demagoguism, and have in- 
“ jured the case of his client. The lights of after 
“born wisdom have been since cast upon this 
“part of the subject. Its distinct developement 
“was not a duty of the Advocate unless neces- 
“sary to the success of the defence. His imme- 
“t diate function was not that of the Statesman or 
“ political philosopher. 

“T do not think that the argument was im- 
“‘ proved by the references near its close to oc- 
“ currences of Roman history. But these are spots 
“ of the sun. I have stated every question which 
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“a fault-finding critic of the present day could 
“suggest in order to qualify the praise due to 
“this argument. As a simple forensic effort it is 
“not surpassed by anything of the kind which 
“is in print, as having been uttered by Webster, 
“ Erskine, or Pinckney. The remark of Mr. Ham- 
“ilton, (17 State Trials, 708) that he had ‘ seen 
“ *the practice in very great Courts’ might sug- 
“ gest the notion that he had schooled himself 
“upon the observation of some great English 
“models of his day, perhaps one of the Yorkes, 
“or a Murray. 

“ But it is not merely a great forensic effort. 
“Tt displays accuracy of scientific learning, and 
“the result of severe self-discipline as a lawyer. 
“The speech is a sufficient biography of him as 
“a student of legal science. His method of re- 
“ferring to authorities tests the depth of his re- 
“ search and the clearness of his judgment not 
“Jess than the copiousness of his intellectual de- 
“velopment. Ordinary lawyers work from au- 
“ thorities as their only source of professional 
“knowledge. They thus work, as it were, from 
“below upwards. But great lawyers look upén 
“the same precedents from above downward, 
“using them as the tests, or as examples, of rules 
“or principles deduced from independent and 
“higher sources of thought. Of this class was. 
“Mr. Hamilton. His learning must have been 
“profound. But he made no parade of it. He 
“stated his propositions in such a form as to 
“dispense with citations from books; and yet 
“ such citations were obviously at his command ; 
“and he seems to have stated no proposition 
“ which he had not previously subjected, in the 
“course of private study, to the standard of a 
“rigid comparison with precedents. It is obvi- 
“ous that he had educated himself in general 
“public law, and was familiar enough with its 
“principles to incorporate them with his argu- 
“ment without pausing to state them. If short- 
“sighted men of his own day thought him a 
“ demagogue, which I do not believe, those of 
“greater forecast must have recognized the 
“ traits of a statesmanlike lawyer, whose works 
“ would produce their memorials to be apprecia- 
“ted in a future generation. 

“T have thus given my opinion of him as a 
“lawyer. You ask also my opinion of him asa 
“legislator. He was, I think, of the class of 
“lawyers who usually make the most judicious 
“legislators. But I am not able to form any 
“opinion of his actual capacity in this respect. 
“ T donot know what Laws he may have written, 
“ or assisted in writing ; and have not sufficient 
“ means at hand of obtaining the knowledge. I 
“am, however, under the impression that, in 
“ Pennsylvania, the legislation of his era was 
“much less important than that of anterior and 
“ subsequent periods. 
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“ All that I have written is the result of inves- 
“tigations made some years ago, which are, in 
“ part, forgotten, and which I regret that I have 
“ not, at this time, leisure particularly to renew. 

“ Yours, very truly, 
“ JoHN CADWALADER. 


“J. Francis Fisner, Esq.” 


To this may be added the recollections of the 
writer of the above Memoir, that there were 
found at the Woodlands, when that family-seat 
was broken up, many boxes and trunks full of 
legal papers, including Briefs and Opinions 
evincing great learning and labor, and indi- 
cating extensive practice throughout the Mid- 
dle Colonies. Much that was interesting and 
valuable might have been rescued ; but the wri- 
ter was at that time too young to estimate their 
worth, and they were left to the ordinary fate 
of worm-eaten family papers. Among the books 
which had been inherited by Mr. William 
Hamilton, were a few with the name of his 
grand-father in various departments of litera- 
ture, some of them with annotations in English 
and Latin, indicative of deep and curious learn- 


ing. The law books had probably passed into | 


the possession of Chief-justice Allen, who mar- 
ried Andrew Hamilton’s daughter, some of 
whose sons were also members of the legal 
profession. There was not much learning of 
any kind among the later representatives of the 
Hamilton name. 

It has not been thought necessary to quote at 
length the great Argument in the Case and 
Trial of John Peter Zenger, ‘which is to be 
found in the British State Trials and in several 
pamphlets printed at the time, in England and 
America—the rarest of which is that, in folio, 
from the press of Zenger himself—New York, 


MDCCXXXVI. The peroration, embodying the | 


noblest sentiments, and exhibiting some of his 
oe powers as an Advocate, is worthy of 

ing reproduced at this time, and is as follows: 

“But why do I go to heathen Rome to bring 
“instances of the love of Liberty? The best 
“blood in Britain has been shed in the cause 
“of Liberty ; and the freedom we enjoy at this 
“day, may be said to be, in a great measure, 
“owing tothe glorious stand the famous Hamp- 
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s calculated to support arbitrary government) 
‘no bounds or limits could be set, nor could 
“any other hand remove the evil but a Pariia- 
“ment. Power may justly be compared to a 
‘“‘ great river, which while kept within its due 
“bounds, is both beautiful and useful ; but when 
“it overflows its banks, it is then too impetu- 
“ous to be stemmed ; it bears down all before 
“it, and brings destruction and desolation 
“wherever it comes. If then this is the na- 
‘*ture of Power, let us at least do our duty, 
“and like wise men, (who value freedom) use 
“ our utmost care to support Liberty,—the only 
“ bulwark against lawless power, which in all 
“ ages has sacrificed to its wild lust and bound- 
“less ambition, the blood of the best men that 
“ever lived. 

‘““T hope to be pardoned, Sir, for my zeal upon 
“this occasion. It is an old and wise caution 
“__ That when our neighbour’s house is on fire, we 
“ought to take care of our own. For tho’ blessed 
“be God, I live in a Government where Liber- 
“ty is well understood, and freely enjoyed ; yet 
‘experience has shown us all (I'm sure it has 
‘“‘me) that a bad precedent in one Government, 
‘is soon set up for an authority in another ; and 
“ therefore I cannot but think it mine and every 
“honest man’s duty, that, while we pay all due 
“obedience to men in authority, we ought at the 
“same time to be upon our guard against pow- 
“er wherever we apprehend that it may affect 
“ourselves or our fellow-subjects. 

“T am truly very unequal to such an under- 
“taking on many accounts. And you see I la- 
“bour under the weight of many years and 
“am borne down with great infirmities of 
“body; yet old and weak as I am, I 
“should think it my duty if required, to go 
‘to the utmost part of the land, where my ser- 
“vice could be of any use in assisting to quench 
“the flame of prosecutions upon Informations, 
“set on foot by the Government, to deprive a 
“people of the right of remonstrating (and 
“complaining too) of the arbitrary men in 
“power. Men who injure and oppress the peo- 
‘ple under their administration, provoke them 
“to ery out and complain; and then make that 
‘““ very complaint the foundation for new oppres- 
“ sions and prosecutions. I wish I could say there 


“den and other of our countrymen, made against | “ were no instances of this kind. But to con- 
“the arbitrary demands and illegal impositions, | “ clude ; the question before the Court and you, 
“of the times in which they lived ; who rath- | ‘Gentlemen of the Jury, is not of small nor 


“er than give up the rights of Hnglishmen, and 
“submit to pay an illegal tax of no more, 
“T think, than three shillings, resolved to un- 
“dergo, and for the liberty of their country, did 
“undergo the greatest extremities, in that arbit- 
“rary and terrible Court of Star Chamber, to 
“whose arbitrary proceedings, (it being com- 
“posed of the principal men of the Pealm, and 


“private concern ; it is not the case of a poor 
“ printer, nor of New York alone which you are: 
‘trying. No! it may in its consequence affect 
“every freeman that lives under a British Gov- 
‘‘ernment on the main of America. It is the 
“ best cause. It is the cause of Liberty, and I 
“ make no doubt but your upright conduct, this. 
“ day, will not only entitle you to the love and 
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“esteem of your fellow-citizens ; but every man 


“who prefers Freedom to a life of Slavery, will 
“bless and honour you, as men who have baf- 
“fled the attempt of tyranny; and by an im- 
= aye and uncorrupt verdict, have laid a no- 

le foundation for securing to ourselves, our 
“posterity, and our neighbours, that, to which 
“nature and the laws of our country have given 
“us a right—the Liberty both of exposing and 
“opposing arbitrary power (in those parts of the 
“ world,at least) by speaking and writing Truth.” 


“ 


At the close of this remarkable speech, there | 


was considerable sharp discussion between ‘‘ Mr. 
“* Attorney,” the Judges of the Court, and Mr. 
Hamilton, the latter of whom maintained his 
(position with that manly dignity by which he 
was ever characterized. 

The Jury then retired ; but after a short ab- 
sence, returned. When asked for their verdict, 
the Foreman, Thomas Hunt—whose name de- 
serves to be remembered—said “ Wot Guilty.” 

As soon as the verdict was announced, the 
people, who crowded the Hall where the Court 
was held and were fully aware of the magni- 
tude of the question at stake, and strongly sym- 
pathized with Zenger, gave “three Huzzas in 
“the Hall,” doubtless to the great chagrin of 
the Judges who had confidently anticipated a 
different result. 

To this pamphlet are appended the proceed- 
ings of the Corporation of the City of New York, 
conferring the Freedom of the Corporation. The 
Grant, which was voted on the sixteenth of Sep- 
tember, 1735, by the Mayor, Deputy Mayor, Re- 
corder, ’ Aldermen and Assistants, is in the fol- 
lowing words and form, viz:— 


Pavut Ricwarps, Esq.; the 
Recorder, Aldermen and 
Assistants of the City of 
New York, convened in 
Common Council, To all 
to whom these Presents 
shall come, Greeting. 


City of 


New York. (™ 


“WHEREAS, Honour isthe just Reward of Vir- 
“ tue and publick Benefits demand a publick Ac- 
“knowledgement. We therefore, under a grate- 


“ful Sense of the remarkable Service, done to | 


“the Inhabitants of this City and Colony, by 
“ Andrew Hamilton, Hsq., of Pennsylvania, Bar- 
“ rister at Law, by his Learned and generous De- 
“fence of the Rights of Mankind, and the Lib- 
“erty of the Press, in the case of John Peter 
“* Zenger, lately tried on an Information exhibit- 
“ed in the Supreme Court of this Colony, do 
“by these Presents, bear to the said Andrew 
“‘ Hamilton, Esq., the publick Thanks of the 
“ Freemen of this Corporation for that signal 
“ Service, which he chearfully undertook under 
“ great Indisposition of Body, and generously 
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“ nerformed, refusing any Fee or Reward ; And 
“in Testimony of our great Esteem for his Per- 
“son and Sense of his Merit, do hereby present 
“him with the Freedom of this Corporation. 
“These are therefore to Certify and Declare, 
“that the said Andrew Hamilton, Esq., is here- 
“ by admitted, received and allowed a Freedom 
“and Citizen of the said City, To Have, Hold, 
“Enjoy and Partake of all the Benefits, Liber- 
“ties, Privileges, Freedoms and Immunities, 
“ whatsoever granted or belonging to a Free- 
“man of the same City. In Testimony whereof 
|“the Common Council of the said City, in 
“Common Council assembled, have caused the 
“Seal of the said City to be hereunto affixed 
“this Twenty Ninth Day of September, Anno 
“ Domini, One Thousand Seven Hundred and 
“ Thirty Five. 
By Order of the Common Council. 
Wiuii1amM S#arpas, Clerk.” 


At the same time, as is recorded, “ Sundry 
“of the Members of the Corporation and 
“Gentleman of the City voluntarily contri- 
“buted sufficient for a Gold Box of five 
“Ounces and a half for inclosing the Seal of 
“the said Freedom,” which being completed 
as desired, Alderman Bayard, on behalf of 
the Corporation, proceeded to Philadelphia and 
delivered to Mr. Hamilton the Diploma with 
the Seal enclosed in the Gold Box—which is 
still preserved as an heirloom by the children 
of Captain Palairet, who married a daughter 
of Andrew Hamilton—the fourth of that name 
in direct descent, and the last in the line of 
males. 

Round the lid of the box there is engraved, 
not only the Arms of the City of New York, but 
also this Motto, in a Garter: 


Demersa@ LEGES—TIMEFACTA LIBERTAS-— 
Hac TANDEM EMERGUNT. 


On the inner side of the lid of the box, show- 
ing itselfat the same time with the Certificate of 
the Freedom, there are engraven, in a flying 
Garter, these words; 


Non NumMMis—VIrktrvutTe PARATUR. 


As an incentive to public virtue, on the front 
of the rim of the box, there are engraven a part 
of Tully’s wish ; 


Ira Curque Eventat, ut De ReEpvusBLica 
MERUIT. 


In conclusion, it may be mentioned that there 
exists a Portrait of Andrew Hamilton, a fine 
picture by Wertmuller, copied from a rude origi- 
nal which was destroyed—a handsome shrewd 
face, in the wig, gown, and bands of an English 
Barrister. The original was in the possession 
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of Mr. Becket; and a copy is preserved in the 
Hall of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


(NOTE) 


Zenger had employed as his Counsel, James Alexander, 
Esq., and William Smith, Esq., two of the most eminent 
pores of New York. On the sixteenth of April, 1785, and 
during the progress of the Trial, the Judges, in a most sum- 
mary manner, struck their names from the list of Attorneys, 
because they had put in Exce tions, in Zenger's name, to 
the Information, denying the legality of the Judges’ Com- 


missions. ° 

The following letter shows that they were not soon for- 
‘given; and that they, instead of Zenger, were the sufferers 
—a rather unusual result, in legal matters, at least at this 


day. 
“New York, July 16th, 1787. 
“Str: 

“We think the State of publick affairs here afford some 
** Probability that we may have relief in a course of Justice 
“for that act of silencing us in the case of Zenger and as 
- were so kind as to offer us = assistance, we beg 
“Teave to send to you herewith a draught of a Declaration 
“ for your 1 and amendment. 

** We send you alsosome authorities that we have read on 
“that head which seem generally to look against us. There 
“* aretwo distinctions which we think may sw our ac- 
“tion, malo animo and coram non = ere appear 
** some faint traces of these distinctions in the authorities. 
“We wish we had them more plain. 

“Our Jud, have valued themselves upon a Dilemma, 
“ they thought they had usin, viz: If they were ——. 
“*then what they did was in that capacity, and no relief is 
” ours them for it as such. If they were not Judges, then 
“what they did was void and did not hinder us from being 
“attorneys, &c. The first draught of the Declaration in- 
“closed, and second conclusion we thought would not well 
“ enough bring us within the distinctions named in that Di- 
“lemma. The third conclusion inclosed is an endeavour to 
“amend it in those points. All which we submit to you, and 
“we desire your opinion whether we ought to pay any re- 
“‘ gard to their quibble or not. 

“We send now a like copy to Mr. Kinsey. We beg you 
“* would compare your observations and amendments with 
‘* his, and agree upon one of the Declarations to send back to 
“us if conveniently you can by the Post after this, because 
“our Supreme Court begins the last Tuesday of this month, 
“* and ends the first Tuesday of August, in order that we 
~* may file the Declaration on the Monday before the end of 
““ the Term. 

“We are 
“ Your Humble Servants, 
“Ja, ALEXANDER. 

“Fe “Ww, Sura.” 
“ Anprew Hamitton, Esq.* 


IL—PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


OF 


By Cox. Ropert CARR OF PHILADELPHIA.+ 


CONTRIBUTED BY FREDERICK D. Stow, Esq., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


West PumaADELPHIA, May 25th, 1864. 


‘To Mr. Joun A. McALLISTER. 
Dear Sir: 
In answer to your request that I would give 
you a few notes of my recollections of Doctor 


* The original of the foregoing letter is n \- 
sion of Mr Flehen _ Sees 

t Colonel Roszrr Carr was a native of Scotland: came 
to America in 1784; learned to be a printer in the office of 
Dr. Franklin's grandson, Benjamin F. Bache. Colonel Carr 
died on the fifteenth of March, 1666, having nearly attained 
his ninetieth year. Vide. Histortoat Maq@azinr, I. x. 199,994, 
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Franklin, in his latter years, I have to state 
that I can say but very little, and that little 
only the crude reminiscence of a thoughtless 
school-boy of eleven or twelve years of age, 
whose opportunities of seeing the Doctor oc- 
curred from the fact of my residing near his 
house and being intimate with, and the play- 
mates of, his two youngest grandsons. 

It is seventy-four years since the Doctor's 
death, and few persons now remember the lo- 
cation. of his house, and none of the present 
generation could have seen it, as every vestige 
of the building has been long since entirely ob- 
literated, in the march of improvement. 

The Doctor’s mansion-house was in the cen- 
tre of a lot of ground, midway between Third 
and Fourth-streets, about one hundred feet 
wide, and extending from Market to Chestnut- 
streets. A court, or alley, ten feet wide, called 
* Franklin Court,” extended from Market-street 
to the rear of the house, which was bnilt with 
the front towards Chestnut-street ; but, some- 
time after it was erected, it was discovered that 
the title to the front of the lot, on Chestnut- 
street, was defective; and the Doctor, rather 
than engage in a litigation, or pay an exor- 
bitant price demanded by the claimant of the 
lot, abandoned it, and used the Market-street 
avenue. This fact I heard Mr. B. F. Bache, 
his grandson, relate to Mr. Volney, the traveller, 
who enquired why the Doctor had built his 
house fronting the South, to which he had no 
outlet. 

The mansion-house was a plain brick build- 
ing, three stories high, abont forty feet front, 
and thirty feet deep, with an entry through the 
centre. There was a large parlor on the East 
side of the entry, and two rooms on the West 
side, with a door between them. The kitchen 
was in the basement, with an ice-house under 
it. The Doctor's office or study, was the North- 
west room, on the first floor; and there was a 
coal grate, in which he burned Virginia or Eng- 
lish coal. Below this grate, on the hearth, there 
was a small iron plate or trap-door, about five 
or six inches square, with a hinge and a small 
ring to raise it by. When this door or valve 
was raised, a current of air, from the cellar, 
rushed up through the grate to re-kindle the 
fire. 
The Doctor's bed-chamber was the South- 
west room, on the second floor. There were two 
cords, like bell-pulls, at the head of his bed ; 
one was a bell-pull ; and the other, when pulled, 
raised an iron bolt, about an inch square, and 
nine or ten inches long, which dropped through 
staples, at the top of the door, when shut ; and 
until this bolt was raised the door could not be 
opened. 

The house was built before the Revolution ; 
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but after the War, he made an addition to the 
East end, about eighteen feet wide and thirty 
feet long ; the lower room of this addition, was 
a large reception room, in which the Philosoph- 
ical Society met, for several years. The sec- 
ond floor was his library ; and third floor lodg— 
ing rooms. His son-in-law, Colonel Richard 
Bache, and family, resided in the same house 
with the Doctor, 

The doors of the chambers, and nearly all the 
doors about the house, were lined or edged with 
green baize, to prevent noise when shutting ; 
and several of them had springs behind them 
to close them. 

On the South side of the house there was a 
grass lot, about one hundred feet square, con- 
taining a few fine plane trees, and surrounded 
on three sides by a brick wall. From the South 
wall to Chestnut-street, there were afterwards a 
tan-yard and currier’s-shop. On the North side 
of the house there was an open lot of the same 
size, extending to the Printing-office; which was 
two stories high, built on each side, and over 
the court or carriage-way opening on Market- 
street. 

This office he had built, after his return to 
France, for his grandson, Benjamin Franklin 
Bache, with whom I served my apprenticeship. 
The Western room, onthe lower floor, was a type- 
foundry : the opposite room, on the East side 
of the Court, was a book-bindery. The print- 
ing-office was on the second floor, and was fur- 


nished with every variety of large founts of 


type, from nonpareil to the largest sizes then 
used for posting-bills. The Doctor brought 
them from Paris, when he returned, in 1785. 

After the Doctor’s death, in April, 1790, there 
were a great many articles that had belonged 
to him, stored in the loft, over the office; 
amongst others, a beautiful and valuable Orre- 
ry—which I believe was sent to the Philosophi- 
cal Society—a great variety of electrical appa- 
ratus, and a Sedan-chair, in which I have often 
seen him carried by two men, to and from the 
State House, where he was President of the Su- 
preme Executive Council of Pennsylvania. This 
Sedan-chair was sent the to Pennsylvania Hospi- 
tal, where it remained a great many years, in 
the garret; but on enquiry about it, lately, I 
ascertained that it had been broken up and 
burned. 

During the latter years of the Doctor’s life, 
he was afflicted with the gout and stone. For 
the latter, his friends wished him to submit toan 
operation ; but he said that at his age it was not 
worth while to undergo the pain. Although he 
suffered much from his afflictions, he was re- 
markably patient and mild. When able to be 
out of bed, he. passed nearly all his time 
in his office, reading and writing, and in 
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conversation with his friends; and, when the 
boys were playiug and very noisy, in the lot 
front of the office, he would open the window 
and call to them: ‘“ Boys, Boys, can’t you play 
“without making so much noise. I am read- 
“ing, and it disturbs me very much.” I have 
heard the servants in his family say that he 
never used a hasty or angry word to any one. 

On one occasion, when his servant was absent, 
he called me into his office, to carry a letter to 
the Post-office. Whilst waiting for it, there was 
a candle burning on the table, with which he 
had been melting sealing-wax. He told me to 
put it out and set it away. I took up the can- 
dlestick and blew the candle out, when he said: 
‘*Stop, my boy, I will show you the right way . 
“to put out a candle. Light it again.” Ac- 
cordingly, I lighted the candle; and the Doctor 
lifted it out of the candlestick, turning the blaz- 
ing end down, until the tallow had nearly 
extinguished it, when he quickly turned it up, 
aud blew it out. ‘ Now,” said he, “it can be 
“lighted again very readily; and the grease will 
“not run down the candle.” : 

The Doctor was remarkable for always hav- 
ing some kind word of advice or encourage- 
ment, for those around him. You may recollect 
the anecdote, which has been published, of his 
conversation with the man, who was blacking 
his shoes: “ John,” said the Doctor, “I was 
‘“‘once as poor a manas you ; but I was industri- 
|‘*ous and saved my earnings, until now I have 
| “enough to enable me to live in comfort in my 

“old age.” “Ah,” but Doctor, replied John, 
“if every one was as saving and as rich as you, 
“ who would black your shoes.” 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
RosBert Carr. 





IIIl.—SELECTIONS FROM THE 
PAPERS. 


CONTRIBUTED BY COLONEL WILLIAM DUANE, 


1.—General John Armstrong to Colonel Wil- 
liam Duane. 


New York, August 20th, 1812. 


DUANE 


DEAR SIR: 

I never felt towards you but one sentiment, 
which is that of friendship and confidence. 
This letter will be a proof of both. You have 
seen and marked the progress of eastern disaf- 
fection—its objects and its instruments. It is 
travelling South. We have evidences of it 
here, and the presumption is that some of 
the same kind will exist among you. The thing 
most to be regretted is, that it should address 
itself to our ranks and that in these it should 
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find men, willing to lend themselves to its 
views and even to become the agents ofits poli- 
cy. This is either wickedness or folly. I have 
been thought of sufficient importance to be as— 
sailed by the same party and the same policy. 

My self-love could not disguise from me one 
aeesien that the motive was mischief, and the 
means, hollow and deceptious and profligate. I 
neither did nor could hesitate. I rejected their 
overtures, and have once more taken the field in 
support of principles, which are, I hope, com- 
mon to us both. Upon this very brief exposi-— 
tion, let me come once more immediately to 
the object of this note—it is to state to you that 
there will be a fair expression of the republican 
sentiment at the next session of the Legislature, 

and that this will be decidedly against any man 
or any measure, whose policy identifies itself 
with that of federalists and federalism. Rank 
influence is no more. In much haste, but with 
the truest attachment. 

I am dear Colo, 
Your’s always, 
J. ARMSTRONG. 


2.—General John Armstrong to Colonel Wil- 
liam Duane. 


March 16th, 1812. 
Dear Sir: 

The Adjutant General has directions to for- 
ward what may be necessary with regard to the 
hand-book. 

The shores of the Delaware will not be as— 
sailed. Your navigation is not one inviting to 
large expeditions, and it does not appear to be 
the enemy’s policy to hazard small ones. Their 
whole force is now collected, or collecting at 
Norfolk. There, is a frigate and a navy-yard, 

which form the real objects. The same objects 

resent themselves here, (and less means of de- 
| ay but more remote and of course, more haz— 
ardous. By the way, the whole coast is in a state 
of alarm, and demanding defence, at a hun- 
dred different points. In this state of things we 
can but do, (what is necessary in the defence of 
all frontiers of great length) select prominent 
oints, and arm them with our best means, 
eaving others to the resources of their own 
courage and skill. An attempt is made to me- 
thodize these, by the enclosed arrangement, 
which you may publish if you will. Bloom- 
fleld will be assigned to No. 4, and it is my 
intention to give him a good ‘Adjutant Gen- 
eral, To this place I shall appoint you, and 
give you * as an Ass’t. 

This arrangement will give employment to 
your military talents, without lessening your 


* “The name originally here is erased.” 
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usefulness to your country and your family in 
another way. 

Write to Bloomfield and prepare him for this 
arrangement, He may want soothing, because 
most men have enough of the Amour propre to 
think themselves fit for any thing that is a go- 
ing, and though he told me he was unfit for a 
northern region, still, he may have looked to 
higher rank in a southern one. 

As to the Paymaster you mentioned, and the 
letter of the Paymaster General, I know noth- 
ing. It is possible I may have said to Cushing 
what I really think, that discipline is much 
broke in upon, by putting officers, of the line, 
and generally the best, into situations not re- 
quiring military knowledge or talents at all. In 
the present case, you lose a good Captain for 
the sake of having a good Paymaster. The du- 
ties of the latter require only integrity and the 
knowledge of accounts. My plans of Campaign 
are made, and if they can be executed. we shall, 
I think, do something. Prevost is at Kingston, 
with his whole disposable force. It is where I 
wish him to be. The country is exhausted, and 
his sustenance will be doubtful, and his place 
d’Armies one hundred miles in his rear. If 


we have legs and Arms and a particle of head 
to direct these, we may weave a net for his 


Knightship, strong as that thrown around Bur- 
goyne. Wilkinson has squatted himself down 
at New Orleans, among fens and marshes and 
cypress, like a goose. He must come to the 
North, to the country of Laurel. Harrison is 
an artificial General—but the West and South, 
were only to be satisfied by his appointment, 
and our’s is, you know, a Government of opin- 
ion. The order of the Major General published, 
by little Gates, has a tendency to vex and do 
harm. The real order stands thus—Wilkinson, 
Hampton, Davy, Lewis, Ogden, Harrison. 
Yours Truly, 
J. A. 


3.—General John Armstrong to Colonel we 
liam Duane. 


21 March, 1813. 
Dear Sir: 

I had anticipated two of your ideas. The 
call upon your Governor for one thousand ef- 
fectives and the mode of calling out militia 
generally. As to the first, is a mere soporific, to 

uiet the present spasms of the City, and which 
ss not, I think, grow out of as comprehensive 
a view of what the enemy wish to do and can 
do, as might have been expected. At Baltimore 
also, Winder (the Governor) and 8S. Smith are 
making a mighty bustle, but to do these jus- 
tice, they do not demand from the Union any- 
thing more than a few musquets and a little 
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ammunition. They organize themselves and do 
not wish to be paid, unless bronght into actual 
service. At Norfolk, where the object is consid- 
erable to the enemy, and where their principal 
force is collected, and where an attack is there- 
fore reasonably expected, they are not, nor have 
they been, clamorous or illiberal. We have 
done for them what they wish, and we have 
offered to do more, but they do not ask more. 
Taylor, who commands there, is a warm feder- 
alist, but a clever fellow, and has military tal- 
ents. With the exception of these renowned 
places, Sag Harbor and New Bedford, &c., 
&c., no place has made so much noise as Phil- 
adelphia. Pour a little oil upon the waves of 
folly and of faction, for the latter are at the 
bottom, Honest precaution, has, no doubt, a 
share in it also ; but this is temperate and will- 
ing to hear and to learn and to wait for the 
movements of those who, having better means 
of information, have also every disposition to 
turn that information to the best possible ac- 
count for the whole. In the Southern country 
and in the West, the same game is playing— 
and what in my business, will be the most diffi- 
cult task will be to break up the villainous sys- 
tem of alarm, which would set every man like a 
leech to fasten himself on the public and to 
drain the resources of the nation to the very 


last drop, and for nothing. I have been com- 


pelled to take a stand. It is a bold one, and 
will bring down many heavy curses upon me, 
but from it I will not recede. I have sent back 
all the Militia accounts of the West and have 
limited Mr. Harrison’s drawers of bills to a very 
small sum per month. Had I let them go on, 
as I found them (with every man’s hand among 
them in the public coffers) the game would have 
been up for want of means, before a single 
stroke had been made, useful or creditable to 

our arms. 
Has Bloomfield got to his Post ? 
Your’s sin’, J. A. 


4.—General Armstrong to Colonel William 


Duane. 


WasHInGTon, 29 April, 1813. 
My DEAR Sir: 

I have heard much of the Pea Patch, and if 
my funds permitted, I would throw up a bat- 
tery there. One (made this Spring) is complet- 
ed at Sandy Hook for about twelve thousand 
dollars, which will be very efficient if I mistake 
not. It is made of large logs well bound to- 
gether and filled in with sand and cedar tops. 
It mounts twenty-one heavy guns. What could 
such a one be made for at the Patch ? 

The Assistant Adjutant General will order 
Major Carr to join his regiment and to 
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carry with him the recruits you have got to- 
gether at Philadelphia. One company of mili- 
tia will be sufficient to hold your fort, so long 
as Beresford remains off Lewistown, which I 
take to be his ne plus ultra. The General did 
well to parry the thrusts of the Colonels. Pay 
and rations is the parole of the day. Above 
all, the people of the West and particularly of 
Kentucky and the territories have systematised 
this. ist. Every man is to be on pay. 2d. 
Their surplus produce is to be purchased at 
three times the peace price. 

To effect the first, recruiting is to be put 
down. Harrison has accordingly swept off all 
the recruiting officers and resorted again to 
large militia dratts. To accomplish the latter, 
contractors are to be set aside, and field purvey- 
ors eee to give any price that may be 
asked. To have finished the campaign in 
twelve months could not therefore, have been 
prudent. The war isa good thing, and is to 
be nursed. I have determined to break down 
this system—to give Mr. Harrison not an Army, 
but a Division—to cut short his expenditures, 
by embarking him at the foot of the rapids, 
and carrying him directly to Malden. At this. 
the men of the West—the best blood of Ken- 
tucky begins to kick. They have so .wng gov- 
erned the Governor, that they now think they 
have that authority jure divino. Governor Shel- 
by says fifteen thousand men are little eno’ for 
the campaign, and that they must be mounted 
like Asiatics, and to do what? To take a work 
defended on three sides. by pickets! To fight 
an enemy, not more than two thousand, of all 
colors and kinds! The Aurora ought to open 
its batteries upon these abuses. The best form 
would be, letters from the West. But there 
would be no decorum in its doing so, while os- 
tensibly edited by you. The truth is, that your 
military appointment imposes obstacles on your 
press. Cannot you borrow aname? Your son’s 
will do best for many reasons, but particularly, 
because it is nearly your own. I have another 
reason for suggesting this. The Russian Minis- 
ter called on me last night officially, and repre- 
sented that, having no reason to find «ult with 
you personally, and really having a respect for 
you, he had seen two publications in the Auro- 
ra, which gave its enemies, and his, reason to 
triumph. He thinks you cannot refuse to Rus- 
sia the right of defending herself, nor the glory 
of having done it, with foresight and ener- 
gy. He wishes only that you would separate 
his Government and its measures from the fac- 
tion here who turns everything to its own little 
and wicked purposes; he hopes that you will 
take some occasion to do so. I do not, my 
friend, see anything unreasonable; Give him 
therefore an Anodyne. But think of a radical 
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cure for all such cases. I know not any but that 
suggested above. 
Yours truly, 
J. A. 


5.—General Armstrong to Colonel William 
Duane. 


18 Sept. 1813. 
DEAR SIR: 

I shall be able to send you in a short time 
some topographical sketches. Kearney is now 
at work on them. Commodore Chauncey left 
us to-day for Fort George. The greater part of 
the enemy’s land force has been carried west- 
ward. So far he has given in to the snare. It 
will be our business to admonish him of his er- 
ror, and at a time when it cannot be repaired 
well or promptly. W. is better. He will soon 
be in motion, Keep these hints to yourself. 

Agreeably to your own desire, long since ex- 
pressed, I have decided on releasing you from 
the superintendence of the recruiting service. 
Totteral’s Regiment will not be able to take the 
field in anything like its full compliment. He 
therefore may remain and may take the recruit- 
ing superintendence. I have given orders ac- 
cordingly. 

It would really appear as though the three 
Emperors would make a peace in Europe. If, 
in this arrangement, B.* give up Spain, G B. 
will have a large disposable force for the next 
campaign. Our troops are healthy, in good or- 
der and well supplied. 

Yrs truly, 
J. ARMSTRONG. 


6.— General John Armstrong to Colonel William 
Duane. 


WASHINGTON, 15 July, 1814. 
Sir: 

I received your two letters of the twelfth inst, 
the one public, the other private. The subject 
of the former has been much under my consid- 
eration, and I have been and am attempting to 
sound the depths and shoals of southern preju- 
dice in relation to it. How long shall even his- 
tory and experience go for nothing ! No service 
in Europe rejects black or coloured men. The 
nations of Asia and Africa are all such. Our 
navy has no scruples of this kind, and yet we 
are more squeamish and stand on the complex- 
ion of our rank and file, meagre as it is. We 
must get over this nonsense, and much more 
than this, if we mean to be what to be what we 
ought to be. I will send an officer of the Ord- 
nance Department to Philadelphia. Colonel 


* Bonaparte. 
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Totteral, as you state, is honorably acquitted. 
Hunter is not as’ you suppose, to be tried ; his 
trial is over and preceded Totteral’s. He is 
cashiered. Our Court express great regret at 


| being obliged to pass this sentence, and the 


President expressed their wish that he might 
be permitted to resign. Gen. Lewis will no 
doubt take this course. Brearly was the Presi- 
dent. 
I am, dear sir, 
Very respectfully Your’s, 
J; ARMSTRONG, 

William 


7.—Thomas Jefferson to Colonel 


Duane. 


WaAsHINGTON, May 23. 1801. 
Sir: 

I have duly received your favor of the 10th;. 
and shall always be thankful for any informa- 
tion you will favor me with, interesting to our 
affairs, and particularly which may enable me 
to understand the differences of opinion and 
interest, which seem to be springing up in 
Pennsylvania, and to the subjects of uneasi- 
ness, If that State splits, it will let us down 
into the abyss. I hope so much from the patri- 
otism of all, that they will make all smaller 
motives give way to the greater importance of 
the general welfare. 

I now write to Mr. Boudinot, forwarding the 
specimens of Mr. Reich’s talents as an engraver, 
and recommending to him consider, whether 
he may not be usefully employed for the pub- 
lic. Will you be so good, as to mention 
this to Reich and to desire him to present him- 
self to Mr. Boudinot, two or three days after you 
shall have received this. 

As to your proposition on the subject of Sta- 
tionary, I believe you may be assured of the favor 
of every department here; you have no doubt 
contemplated the placing of your supplies here. 
My custom is inconsiderable, and will only show 
my desire to be useful to you. 

From a paragraph in your letter to Mr. Gal- 
latin, I think your must have forgotten the par- 
ticulars of what passed here on the subject of 
the prosecutions against you ; to recall it to your 
mind, I will just recapitulate that I have asked 
if you could give me an exact list of the prose- 
cutions of a public nature, against you, and over 
which I might have a control ; observing, that 
wherever, in the line of my functions I should 
be met by the Sedition law, I should treat it asa 
nullity: that therefore even in the prosecution 
recommended by the Senate, if founded on that 
law, I would order a nolle proseque’; but out of 

respect to that body should be obliged to refer 
to the Attorney of the District to consider 
whether there was ground of prosecution in 
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any court and under any law acknowledged of 
force. Se 

I thought you expressed some dislike to a 
change of judicature, said you could not furnish 
them a correct statement of the prosecutions, 
but would do it after your return to the City ; 
this at least was the impression left on my 
mind, and ascribed your not having furnished 
so specific a list of the prosecutions as would 
enable me to interfere with due accuracy, either 
to the distance of the trials or perhaps the will- 
ingness to meet the investigation before a Jury 
summoned by an impartial officer. The trial on 
behalf of the Senate being postponed, you have 
time to explain your wishes to me, and if it be 
done on a consultation with Mr. Dallas, it may 
abridge the operations which shall be thought 
proper. , ; 

I accept with acknowledgement Mrs. Bache’s 
compliments and beg leave to tender her my 
sincere respects, and to yourself salutations and 


my best wishes. 
Tu: JEFFERSON. 


8.— General Horatio Gates to Colonel William 
Duane. 


New York, 14th Novemb: 1801. 
Dear Sir: 

The 22nd of December, 1800, I paid Mr. H. 
Herferd, my full subscription for the Aurora, to 
the ist of May last, for which I have his receipt. 
I now inclose you Eight Dollars which com- 
pletes my subscription to first of May next. I 
request the favour you will send me your ac- 
knowledgement thereof by the post. 

Continue so long as you live to be the Friend 
of Civil Liberty, and the “ Rights of the Man ;” 
then will you be honored by all good men in 
this world, and seated by the immortal Frank- 
lin in that which is to come. 

Farewell, and believe me your constant Ad- 
mirer and sincere friend, 

Horatio Gates. 


9.—Thomas Jefferson to Co’onel William 
Duane. 


MonTICELLO, Nov. 13, 10. 
Dear Sir: 

Your third packet is received before the sec- 
ond had been returned. It is now enclosed, and 
the other shall go by the next post. I find as 
before nothing to correct but those errors of the 
«<opyist which you would have corrected yourself 
before committed to the press. If it were prac- 
ticable to send me the original sheets with the 
translated, perhaps my equal familiarity with 
both languages might enable me sometimes to 
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be of some advantage: but I presume that 
might be difficult and of little use, scarcely 
a of any. I thank you for the copy of 

illiams. I have barely dipped into it a little: 
enough however, to see he is far short of the lu- 
minous work you are printing; indeed I think 
that, the most valuable work of the present age. 
I received from Williams some years ago his 
book on the claims of authors. I found him to 
be a man of sound and true principles, but not 
knowing how he got at them, and not able to 
trace or develope them for others, I believe with 
you, that the crisis of England has come. What 
will be its issue, it is vain to prophecy ; so many 
thousand contingencies may turn up to affect its 
deviation. Were I to hazard a guess, it would 
be that they will become a military despotism. 
Their recollections of the portion of liberty they 
have enjoyed will render force necessary to re- 
tain them under pure monarchy. Their press- 
ure upon us has been so severe and so unprin- 
cipled, that we cannot deprecate their fate, tho’, 
we might wish to see their naval power kept 
up to the level of the other principal powers 
separately taken. But may it not take a very 
differnt turn ? her paper credit annihilated, the 
precious metals must become her circulating 
medium. The taxes which can be levied on her 
people in these will be trifling in comparison 
with what they could payin paper money. Her 
navy then will be unpaid, unclothed, unfed. 
Will such a body of men suffer themselves to be 
dismissed and to starve ? Will they not mutiny, 
revolt, embody themselves under a popular Ad- 
miral, take possession of the Western and Ber- 
muda islands, and act on the Algerine system ? 
If they should not be able to act on this broad 
scale, they will become individual pirates; and 
the modern Carthage will end as the old one 
has done. I am sorry for the people, who are 
individually as respectable as those of other na- 
tions. It is her government which is so cor; 
rupt, and which has destroyed the nation. It 
was certainly the most corrupt and unprinci- 
pled government on Earth. I should be glad 
to see their Farmers, and Mechanics come here, 
But I hope their Nobles, Priests, and Mer- 
chants, will be kept at home to be moralized 
by the discipline of the new Government. 

The young stripling whom you describe, is 
probably, as George Nicholas used to say, “in 
“the plentitude of puppyism,” such coxcombs 
do not serve even as straws, to show which way 
the wind blows. 

Alexander is unquestionably, a man of an ex- 
cellent heart, and of very respectable strength 
of mind : and he is the only sovereign who cor- 
dially loves us. 

Bonaparte hates our government because it 
is a living libel on his. The English hate us 
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because they think our prosperity filched from of their hopes at Hartford, and the reprobation 


theirs. Of Alexander’s sense of the merits 
of dur form of Government, of its whole- 
some operation on the condition of the peo- 
ple, and of the interest he takes in the suc- 
cess of our experiment, we possess most unques- 
tionable proofs ; and to him we shall be indebt- 
ed if the rights of neutrals, to be settled when- 
ever peace is made, shall be extended beyond 
the present belligerents, that is to say, European 
neutrals, as George and Napoleon, of mutual 
consent and common hatred against us would 
concur in excluding us. I thought it a salutary 
measure, to engage the powerful patronage of 
Alexander at conferences for peace, at a time 
when Bonaparte was courting him; and altho’ 
circumstances have lessened its weight, yet it is 
prudent for us to cherish his good dispositions, 
as those alone, will be exerted in our favor 
when that occasion shall occur, He, like our- 
selves, sees and feels the atrociousness of both bel- 
ligerents. 
I salute you with esteem and respect, 
Tu. JEFFERSON. 


10.—Thomas Jefferson to Colonel William 


Duane. 


Montice..Lo, Feby 10, 1815. 
Dear Sir: 


I wrote to you on the 24th of Nov., on! 


the subject of Mr. Tracy’s book. A Mr. Tick- 


nor from Massachusetts was lately with me and | 


being about to proceed to Paris within about 
four weeks, offers so safe a conveyance for my 
letters that I cannot avoid writing to Mr. Tracy. I 
have hoped that delay of your answer was occa- 
sioned by some prospect of publishing the work 
yourself ; or of getting it published to your own 
mind, either of which I should prefer. If that 
be the case, only be so gvod as to let me 
know what I may with certainty say to Mr. Tra- 
cy. If it be not the case I must renew my re- 
quest for the return of the MS., either with or 
without the translation, as you think best, that 
I may be enabled to discharge the trust reposed 
in me by Mr. Tracy. 

Our late news from New Orleans is enlivening. 
The personal interest which British ministers find 
in a state of war, rather than peace, in riding the 
various contractors and other douceurs, on such 
enormous expenditures of money, and recruiting 
their broken fortunes, or making new ones, for- 
bids the hope of peace, as long as by any delu- 
sions they can keep the temper of the nation up 
to the war-point; but their disasters of the last 
campaign on the northern frontier, their recent dis- 
comfiture at N. Orleans, especially if it should 
end in the capture of their army, the evaporation 
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|of their conduct by all Europe, may create a 
| clamor, productive of peace. I suppose Cobbett 
| will not let these things be unknown to the na- 
ition. Still the best stimulus to peace is an effec- 
| tive provision of men and money for war. I do 
| not much attend to the proceedings of Congress : 
| but as far as I have noticed them, I am not over 
confident in the means proposed for either. Ex- 
perience, however, of what will not do, will lead 
them to what will, and with their good inten- 
tions, all will come right. Accept the assurance 
of my great esteem and respect. 
Tu. JEFFERSON. 

GENERAL DUANE. 


11.—Thomas Jefferson to Colonel 
Duane. 


MontIcELLo, Sept. 18, 18. 


William 


Dear SIR : 

Repeated enquiries on the part of Senator Tra- 
| cy what has become of his book, (the MS. I last 
sent to you) oblige me to ask of you what I shall 
say to him, 

I congratulate you on the brilliant affair of the 
| ** Hnterprise and Boxer.” No heart is more re- 
joiced than mine at these mortifications of Eng- 
lish pride, and lessons to Europe that the English 
are not invincible at sea; and if these successes 
do not lead us too far into the Navy-mania, all 
will be well; but when are to cease the severe 
lessons we receive by land, demonstrating our 
want of competent officers? The numbers of 
our countrymen betrayed into the hands of the 
| enemy by the treachery, cowardice or incompe- 
tence of our high officers, reduce us to the hu- 
| miliating necessity of acquiescing in the brutal 
conduct observed towards them. When during 
the last War, I put Governor Hamilton and Ma- 
jor Hay into a dungeon and in irons, for having 
themselves personally done the same to the Amer- 
ican prisoners who had fallen into their hands, 
and was threatened with retaliation by Philips, 
then returned to N. York, I declared to him, I 
would load ten of their Saratoga prisoners (then 
under my care and within half a dozen miles of 
my house) with double irons for every American 
they should misuse under pretense of retaliation : 
and it put an end to the practice. But the ten to 
one are now with them. 

Our present hopes of being able to do some- 








thing by land seem to rest on Chauncey. Stran 
reverse of expectations, that our land-force, should 
be under the wing of our little Navy ! 
Accept the assurance of my esteem and respect, 
Tu. JEFFERSON. 
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12.—Thomas Jefferson to Colonel. William 
Duane. 


MonrTICELLO, May 31, 24. 
Dear Sir : ; 

I received a few days ago, a pampblet on the 
subject of America, England, and the Holy Al- 
liance, and read it with unusual interest and con- 
currence of opinion. It furnished asimple and 
satisfactory key for the solution of all the rid- 
dles of British conduct and policy. While con- 
sidering and conjecturing who could be its Au- 
thor, I happened to cast my eye on the few 
words of superscription, and thought the hand- 
writing not unknown to me. I turned to my let- 
ters of correspondence and found its tally ; which 
left me no longer at a loss to whom my thanks 
should be addressed ; and to return these thanks 
‘is the object of this letter. 

* + » 


* * 


T am long since withdrawn from the political 

world. I think little, read less, and know all 
but nothing of what is going on ; but I have not 
forgotten the past, nor those who were fellow- 
labourers in the gloomy hours of federal ascend- 
ancy, when the spirit of republicanism was beat- 
en down, its votaries arraigned as criminals, and 
such threats denounced as posterity will never 
believe. 
" My means of service are slender ; but, such as 
they are, if you can make them useful to you in 
any solicitation they shall be sincerely employed ; 
in the mean time I assure you of my continued 
friendship and respect. 


* 


Tu. JEFFERSON. 


18.—General Henry Dearborn to Colonel Wil- 
liam Duane. 


Boston, July 25th, 1810. 
Dear Sir : 

I am highly gratified with the explicit frank- 
ness of your reply, and with the general tenor of 
your observations ; how far we are to impute our 
present degraded situation to intrigue, or unfair 
m ment, I cannot pretend to say ; but I am 
yet of the opinion, which I formed at Washing- 
ton in the Winter of 1808-9; and which I then 
on all occasions expressed without reserve, and 
on some occasions, with more freedom than was 
acceptable; viz: that a strict and rigid adherence 
to the embargo was the only safe, sure, and effec- 
tual course that we could contemplate, short of 
actual War. Many of our Eastern Republicans 
at home were frightened, and by their communi- 
cations to our members of Congress produced 
first, doubts, and ultimately, such a general panic, 
as damaged all our measures ; how far that panic 
was supported by any individual at Washington, 
I possess not the means of knowing, but since 
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that unfortunate period we have been falling 
back to take better ground, as certain military 
men have done in Europe, until we have no 
ground to form upon, but I am satisfied that 
most of those men who, in or out of Congress, 
were induced from fear or other considerations, 
to abandon our strung position, were and are, 
honest and true at bottom, and will I presume 
act better in future. In all associations or socie- 
ties where the members agree in sentiment on 
| great leading principles, it can never be expected 
that they will agreé in all the details that re- 
late to their system, there will be some dif- 
ference in opinions among the most honest and 
best informed, and some will act from motives 
that are selfish, and some, perhaps, from those of 
a more criminal nature, but we must take society 
for better or for worse, and endeavor to make the 
best we can of it, but I think we ought to be ten- 
der and as charitable as circumstances will per- 
mit, and to make all reasonable allowances for 
the common weaknesses and frailties of our asso- 
ciates. But never pardon or wink at deliberate 
intentional crimes, especially those that partake 
of Treason against the society. But we should 
forgive a thousand indiscretions and weaknesses, 
and not destroy ourselves and society, by a too 
stern and rigid treatment of those we might re- 
claim and save, by kind and charitable treatment. 
The foregoing remarks are intended only in re- 
lation to such members as have generally pro- 
fessed a full belief in our political creed. 

I am not yet satisfied that it is useful or expe- 
dient to endeavor to run down Mr. G. I am ap- 
prehensive that frequent divisions and sub-divi- 
| sion will ultimately create such [a word illegible] 
and conflicting parties as would afford some pop- 
ular, unprincipled, ambitious man the means of 
success in an attempt at over-setting our excellent 
system of Government, and as evidence in point, 
that gentlemen uf honest intentions whose politi- 
cal sentiments and general opinions on Government 
measures coincide with each other, may, never- 
theless, differ in opinion on minor points, take 
‘the case of W. D. and H.D. I presume we as 
| generally coincide in opinions on the great lead- 
| ing points in politics, as any men usually do, on 
| any important subject ; and yet we may probably 
| disagree in relation to the sentiments I have hint- 

ed at in the course of this letter, but I shall not 
| consider you the less honest or less a gentleman 
| of sound understanding because you think it pro- 
per to pursue a particular line of conduct that I 
may not approve. On the whole, I think it more 
| safe and more commendable to err on the side of 
charity and forgiveness, towards those we have 
once considered as brothers, than on the other 
extreme. 








Your's with esteem, 
H. DEARBORN. 
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14.—The Emperor Yturbide to Colonel William 
Duane.* 


Mexico, 4th May, 1822. 
My Dear Sim AND ESTEEMED FRIEND : 

With the correspondence brought by the Schoon- 
er Ygualw from Philadelphia, I have received 
letters from Mr. Richard Meade and Don Ev- | 
genio Cortes, Captain of the Imperial Navy. Both | 
contain assurances of the good offices you have | 
rendered to the advantage of my nation, as well 
in forwarding the Ammunition entrusted to the lat- 
ter. as in establishing our credit, rectifying the 
public opinion with respect to us, and endeavor- | 
ing to obtain from the commencement, the recog- 
nition of our Independence. These services which 
the Empire owes to your signal disinterestedness, 
te your humanity, and which evince a predilection 
for the Country in whose favor they are directed, 
have excited in me the most profound gratitude 
and impel the offer of my friendship and respect. 
Have the goodness, Sir, to consider these expres- 
sions as emanating from the sincerity of a frank 
soul. 

With due consideration, Sir, 
Your affectionate and faithful servant, 
whose hands I kiss, 
AvueustiIn DE YTURBIDE. 





15.—Letters from Robert Morris to John Nich- 
olson.t 


Hiixs, Nov. 16th, 1797. 

Joun NicHoison, Esq. 

Dear Sir: 

It is now 7 o'clock in the evening and I have 
not written you one line in all this long Cold, 
Chilling, Merciless day ; Merciless to me for I 
have been unhappy on Mr. Cottringers Account. 
There is another Casa out against him and. he is 

one from hence. I must bring him off clear, 

ut how to Accomplish it is the difficulty 
in this instance, as indeed it is in all the unfor- 
tunate cases in which you and I are involved & 
others with or for us. I have this Evening rec'd | 
your notes No. 1 to 6 of this day. Iam pleased 
that you determine to see me on Sunday and hope 
nothing will happen to prevent. William searched 
the Docket to discover the Notes on which Hunt's ! 
suits were founded in which Higbee was bail, | 
they are not to be found there, he then applied 
to Mr. Tilghman, he had not them, but said he 
would send to Hunt for them & write to Wil- 
liam and there the matter now rests, probably | 
Mr. Hunt has sent them to Maryl* against poor | 
Boone, in that case could we not get the Action 





* The following translation was made shortly after the 
youu of this letter, which was written in the Spanish 
anguage. 

+ From the originals in the possession of William Duane. 
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dismissed as no Cause of Action appears on the 
Docket or elsewhere. I wish you would find out 
the Person that will advance Money to relieve 
Dunlap & Carleton upon an assignment of the Se- 
curity they hold & a Bonus, for I don’t know 

You say we must pay 
Martin & Key, but you forget that I have paid 
my part, being I believe all they have received. 


| I shall be glad to have a Copy of the list of Suits 


& defence that you mention in No. 2 to be 
making out for Mr. Gibson, as my defence in 
most of my suits must be the same as yours. 

I observe by No. 3 the course you are taking 
with Charles Young, but I do not know what you 
mean by our joint letter as I have not rec’d any 
from you intended for him unless one Some 
time ago which was then sent. I agree that the 
Subject of the Trustees shall as you propose in 
No. 4, be referred to Sundays Conference. I 
am glad your Family isso near you & wish mine 
were near me for the intercourse begins to be dif- 
ficult. I have rec’d Mr. Bronson’s Protests in 
No. 5, have signed them and enclosed the same 
to him at New York. Poor G. C. is so far clear 
but I am trembling for him. 

You ask a hard question in No. 6. how shall 
we stop the Sale of our property, I don’t know, is 
the only answer I can give. I suppose it must go 
sooner or later for we can get no help and the 
Cormorants must have food. Good night. 

Yours, Ros’r Morris. 


Dect 4th, 1797. 
D Sir: 

What do you think of a fresh alarm now at 6 
o’clock in the Evening of this Cold Night, an 
officer who calls himself Donaldson, Piloted by 
Crouch’s Boy came here just now, the Dogs gave 
the alarm & I spoke to him out of the Window, 
He says he is employed by Dunwoody, so that 
Mr. D—— seems determined to have me if he can, 
I sent my Comp’ to him, saying, ‘‘ have pa- 
‘* tience and I will pay thee all.” It seems as if 
I should have hot work this Week, I am how- 
ever more Anxious about Jn° Baker than any 
other, I wish he was clear of us & we of him. 


R. Morris. 
JNn° NicHouson, Esq. 


16.—Letter from William J. Duane to Henry 
Clay.* 
PuILaADELPut, February 5, 1825. 
Hon. Henry Cray, 
Washington, D. C. 


Although I had the honor to become _personal- 





* From the copy in the possession of William Duane, Esq, 
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ly known to you, several years ago, I cannot per- 
suade myself to address you in a manner more 
familiar than that here adopted, lest you should 
suppose me indifferent about the distinction, 
which even republicans recognize, between great 
talents and services on one side and humble ef- 
forts to be useful on the other. Indeed in writing 
to you at all at the present time, and especially 
such a letter as this may be, I fear I commit so 
t a trespass that I am bound to offer an apo- 
ogy. The only excuse, however, that I can offer 
is the truth, that my motives are pure even if my 
sentiments shall be deemed erroneous. 
Indisposition has confined me to my bed for a 
week past. My thoughts, however, have in that 
time been directed towards affairs at Washington, 
more entirely than if I had been engaged in busi- 
ness. Friends who have called to see me have 
made known to me the current’ rumours of the 
day, and I now employ my first moment of re- 
lease from a sick chamber to perform what I con- 
sider a duty to the public and to you—assuring 
you most truly that this letter is the spontaneous 
act of my heart and head. 
If Gen. Jackson had never been named a 
candidate, I should have thought it a duty as 
well as a pleasure to employ every faculty that I 


possess to promote your elevation to the executive | 


chair, and such would have been the case with the 
great mass of the people of Pennsylvania. Butin 
Gen. Jackson I beheld a man who had fought 
in the two wars of the republic—who had risked 
life and fortune for his country; and I thought 


it a lesser evil that you should wait a while, than | 
| Adams and Mr. Crawford had been returned to- 


that the stain of ingratitude should be stamped 
upon the character of freemen. 
well-known that Mr. Adams and Mr. Crawford 
had been for many years preparing for the cam- 
paign ; and it was believed by me, and by thou- 


sands of others friendly to you, that Mr. Craw- | 


ford or Mr. Adams would be elected, in conse- 
quence, unless the generous feelings of the people 
could be aroused for some one else. Now, however 
distinguished your talents and services were, they 
were of such a nature that we could only reason 
about them and appeal to the head, but how were 
the hearts of the people to be reached? Only 
by appeals to them in favor of a man who had 
risked his life for their lives, and his peace and 
fortune for theirs. 

To Mr. Adams (and I am sure I speak the voice 
of Pennsylvania) I could not give a vote. He is 
considered insincere in his politics and uncertain 
in his views of domestic policy. To Mr. Craw- 
ford objection was not made so much on his ac- 
count, as because he was the avowed candidate 
of a caucus—a cabal at which freemen ought to 
shudder. 

What then was Pennsylvania todo? Could 
she refuse her support to the veteran Jackson ? 


Besides it was | 
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Not without shame. She respected you, sir, for 
your talents and for your efforts for marufac- 
tures and internal improvements, but she said, 
‘* Mr. Clay is young; he cannot become unpopu- 
‘Jar in a few years ; he will grow in usefulness ; 
‘*he has already a high station, and has been 
‘*highly honored ; we will obey the dictates of 
‘*our hearts now, and those of our heads may be 
‘* followed hereafter.” 

Such were the sentiments which made the wilh 
of Pennsylvania a torrent, carrying away all minor 
factions and calculating considerations. Nor is this 
all—After Pennsylvania had declared her wishes, 
although she had no right to suppose that Mr. 
Adams or Mr. Onevtent would give up the dar- 
ling object, which had been for years the 
subject of their own thoughts and of the exer- 
tions of their friends, it certainly was said by 
many Pennsylvanians, ‘‘Mr. Clay will surely 
‘*not oppose Gen. Jackson, the only candidate: 
‘treally nominated by any portion of the people ; 
‘the will support him and thus add one more 
‘* claim to our regard.” 

These hopes, however, were unfounded ; at a 
late hour some of your friends put you before 
the people of Pennsylvania, not only without a 
hope in that quarter but really to your prejudice 
everywhere. What, then, is the result? The 
people, so far as they have been allowed to ex- 
press themselves, have declared for Gen. Jack- 
son ; but, as in some of the States the people 
were not allowed to obey the dictates of their 
hearts, the decisiun now rests with Congress. 

The moment I found that Gen. Jackson, Mr. 


Congress, I said, ‘‘ Now Mr. Clay has a glorious. 
‘* opportunity to rivet the affections of the peo- 
‘*ple in his favor; he can now show that he 
‘* nearly knows and respects the popular wishes ; 
‘*hecan nowrise above the disappointment of not 
‘*being one of the three returned; he can now 
‘* shew that he sacrifices all private views for the 
‘‘public good; he will not countenance but 
‘*check the intrigues which the friends of Mr. 
‘* Adams or Mr. Crawford may employ to control 
‘*the popular will; he will stand in the enviable 
‘* position, not of a dictator or a creator of a pres- 
‘ident, but of the pronouncer of the will of a 
‘*free people! What a lesson to kings—to the 
‘*enemies of republics! What an example of re- 
‘* publican virtue! What a beacon to ambitious. 
** men |” 

Such, Sir, were my thoughts—thus did I antic- 
ipate safety for the republic and honor for your- 
self ; when rumor after rumor reached this city 
to this effect--that Mr. Clay’s friends were com- 
plaining ; that they were complaining of Gen. 
Jackson’s friends; that they were seeking to coal- 
esce with the friends of Mr. Crawford to exclude 
Gen. Jackson and Mr. Adams; that they were: 
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trying to unite with Mr. Adams’s friends to ex- 


clude Gen. Jackson and Mr. Crawford; that 

Mr. Clay was to be made Secretary of State, or | 
ambassador to the republics of the South, in con- 

—. of his throwing his influence into Mr. | 
Adame’s scale; that Mr. Clay had said that ‘‘if 

**Gen. Jackson were president, he, Mr. Clay, 

**would be nothing ;” that Mr. Clay had told 

Mr. Cocke that he ‘‘ had deliberately determined 

** to give his influence to Mr. Adams.” 

These were the rumors, not quoted from one 
man or one letter, but buzzed about by every 
mouth; until at length some of them acquired so 
tangible a shape that you resolved to contradict, | 
and did contradict them, publicly ; and now the 
assertion and the contradiction are under the con- | 
sideration of the House of Representatives. Thus, 
sir, be the event of any investigation there what 
it may, a crisis in your political life has arrived 
—the present is a most interesting one not only 
to you but to your country and the cause of lib- 
erty itself. 

Suppose a committee of congress shall censure 
Mr. Kremer, and yet you shall with your friends | 
afterwards coalesce with others and exclude 
Gen. Jackson—will suspicion be put down or 
complaint be silenced? If such a coalition, 


however honest in its views shall be formed, 
will not the people look with suspicion upon | 


any honor which you may afterwards obtain? If 

you and your friends shall in a body oppose 

‘Gen. Jackson, and you or they shall afterwards 

obtain appointments from Mr. Crawford or Mr. | 
Adams, will not such a result have a greater ef- | 
fect than any present vote of Congress in your | 
favor? So that the country is in danger of losing 

your great and useful services, and you are in 

danger of losing public confidence. If you ac- 

cept any high station, no argument, no vote will 

be able to remove popular suspicion. If you re- | 
fuse any station your country will suffer, and yet | 
you will be looked upon with jealousy. 

How, Sir, would a skilful pilot guide your 
barque between that Scylla and this Charybdis? 
Allow me, however humble I may be, to point 
the way—Conjirm what the people have done. 
They have declared for Gen. Jackson in a voice 
so audible that it cannot be mistaken. If they | 
had directly voted, they would have put his 
election beyond doubt. What, then, can be more 
correct, more magnanimous than for you to say | 
‘*_Tt may be supposed that I opposed Gen. 
** Jackson, because, as he is a western man, his 
“election would diminish my chances hereafter— | 
**T refute this by now saying that I sacrifice my- | 
** self to the public will. 

**Tt has been said that I opposed Gen. Jack- 
**son because I was promised a high station by 
**his competitor—I refute this by concurring in 
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‘*Tn short I have private objections to Gen. Jack- 
‘son, but it is my duty to forget them when my 
‘*country’s good requires it. If another should be 
‘*chosen who had a less number of electoral votes, 
‘*think or speak as we may, the public will sup- 
‘* pose that our institutions are corruptible. It is 
‘*dangerous in times like these to confirm the 
‘dislike of the opposers of republics, or to create 
‘*doubts in the minds of their friends. I will not 
‘*be the man who will confirm the one or create 
**the other. I vote, therefore, for the highest 
‘*of the candidates on the return, for such seems 
‘*to be the will of the people.” 

Can you doubt, sir, the result of such a course? 
Would it not shut the mouth of calumny? Would 
it not win for you the attachment of every gener- 
ous heart? Whereas if a contrary course shall be 
pursued, and Mr. Adams or Mr. Crawford shall 
be elected by any coalition, no past services, no 
talents, however splendid, no arguments, however 
strong, no evidence, however clear, will be suffi- 
cient to convince the bulk of the people that the 
result was the effect of high considerations or 
honest purposes. 

And thus suspicion will become confirmation 
strong amongst the scoffers at republics, while the 
honest lover of freedom will begin to doubt 
whether indeed republics are not as subject to 
decay as other forms of government. Doubt 
creates indifference, and indifference must end in 
ruin. 

But if, overlooking considerations for the re- 
public’s safety, the question is asked what will 
be Mr. Clay’s future prospects? I reply that if 
Mr. Clay indulges the laudable ambition to be- 
come President, he must move with the current of 
public opinion: if he and his friends, by voting for 
another, shall exclude Gen. Jackson, the result 
will be attributed, whether truly or not, to a 
coalition on conditions, and then all who former- 
ly wished Mr. Clay well will become his most 


| bitter enemies. They will regard him, however 


unjustly, as a deserter never after to be trusted ; 
a result which many of the very persons, whom 
Mr. Clay may now please by opposing Gen. 
Jackson, will hereafter take pains to produce. 
Thus Mr. Clay will disappoint old friends and 
lean on those who will abandon him as soon as 
they find it their interest to do so. 

But, on the other side, if Mr. Clay shall go with 
the people, he will disarm opposition, and ena- 
ble his friends to proclaim him magnanimous 
and patriotic. So that, in the scale of ambi- 
tion, any co-operation against Gen. Jackson 
must be pernicious and forever cxclude Mr. Clay 
from the Presidency—whilst the honest, straight- 
forward proceeding with the people must in 
four years put Mr. Clay where Gen. Jackson is 
now. 

Trusting, sir, that you will excuse my frankness 
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in making this appeal, and that you will not con- 
sider it unworthy of consideration.* 
Tam with great respect, y" ob‘ s* 
W. J. Duane. 


17.—Letter from Henry Clay to William J. 
Duane, in reply to the above.t 


WASHINGTON, 12th Feb. 1825. 
Dear Sir: 

I received your letter of the 5th inst., which I 
perused with the same spirit of frankness and 
friendship in which it was.dictated. My mind 
had been previously brought toa conclusion differ- 
ent from that at which you had arrived ; and 
notwithstanding my high respect for you, and 
for your opinions, the reasoning of your letter 
did not vary that conclusion. I regret extremely 
that the subject is one on which so much diversity 
of opinion exists among my friends, as well asthe 
rest of the community. Finding it utterly im- 

ible to satisfy all even of those whom I regard, 

have earnestly sought to ascertain, within myself, 

what it was my duty todo. And I feel entirely 

contented with that course which it appeared to 
my judgment I ought to pursue. 

I remain, with much respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
H. Cray. 


18.—Colonel William Duane to the Emperor 
Yturbide. 


PHILADELPHIA, 4th July, 1822. 
Anniversary of 46th year of Independence. 


N. A. 
Most EXCELLENT Sir : 

I have received the flattering testimony which 
you have been pleased to communicate to me by 
your letter of the 4th of May last,} through the 
hands of Col. Eugenio Cortez, Envoy of the Mexi- 
can Empire, in the United States. To be dis- 
tinguished by a vote of thanks from the Congress 
of the Columbian Republic, and to obtain the ap- 
plause of the Supreme Chief of Mexico, its Libera- 
tor, and the friend of liberty and humanity, are 
to me very grateful occurrences, and call for my 
warmest acknowledgements. 

In this eventful age, when more great men have 
appeared within half a Century, than in any ten 
Centuries preceding, at the head of nations, it is 





* The predictions in Mr. Duane’s letter were fulfilled. 
Mr. Clay’s friends having made Mr. Adams the Presiden 
and Mr. Adams having made Mr. Clay the Secretary o: 
State, their administration was defeated in 1828; and Mr. 
7 rom thy Sfelual in ti nm bs of Wi D Esq. 

e orig e on m. Duane, Esq. 

+ Vide p. 67, ante. 
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your high fortune to stand in the same elevated 
rank with Washington, Napoleon and Bolivar. 
The name of the first will live in the admiration 
of all posterity, for noble self-denial, for disinter- 
ested virtue, the model of all men placed in emi- 
nent power, who shall appreciate durable glory 
founded in the freedom and happiness of their 
country, compared with the fleeting gratifications 
of a temporary and vain ambition, or the subjec- 
tion and ignorance of their countrymen. 

In your memorable address of the 27th of Sep- 
tember, 1821, in the City of Mexico, I thought I 
perceived the evidence of a great and generous 
mind, and that, like your excellent contemporary, 
Bolivar, you had resolved that the new world 
should [word illegible] the example of these great 
men, equally illustrious, and the more illustrious 
from being contrasted with the old world. 

The station to which good fortune, your own 
genius, and the hopes of the Mexican nation have 
elevated you, is arduous; but it requires only vir- 
tuous constancy to sustainit. Thepath is glorious, 
but its difficulties must disappear where thesoul is 
generous and the views of the patriot are direct- 
ed to secure and perpetuate the happiness of the 
people. No government can endure, no glory 
can be permanent, where the benignity of the 
Creator is disregarded by holding men in bondage 
and ignorance. The brightest glory and the 
best security of rulers,.is the happiness of the 
people. 

Governments which lose sight of these first du- 
ties may remain awhile, as Spain and Portugal 
have remained for two Centuries, the rulers exist- 
ing without love, or respect, or security, living in 
fear and feared, dying detested, and only remem- 
bered to be execrated. 

Men who are not so fortunate as to gain that 
eminence of confidence by which they may con- 
secrate their renown in establishing the freedom 
and happiness of their Country are the most to 
be envied of mankind : the example of the good 
and the warnings of bad rulers are before them 
and he must be insensible to true glory, who 
will not choose between the benefactors and the 
oppressors of mankind, or who cannot enjoy that 
purest of all human delights which is derived 
from conferring happiness on millions. 

I pray you, most excellent Sir, to excuse the 
zeal that urges these ardent sentiments, and per- 
mit a man, whom you have been pleased to say 
you esteem, the opportunity thus to show you 
that he is not indifferent or unworthy of your re- 
gards. 

The first steps in all great undertakings, and in 
the founding of nations, above all others, are the 
most important, and are attended with greatest 
responsibility. The nation at the head of which 
you are placed, requires only to be made happy ; 
what is first proposed ought therefore to be pro- 
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foundly meditated and so adapted as to secure 
the objects desired ; for after institutions are once 
laid so many interests are created by them, that 


even for obvious improvement the obstacles will | 


become almost insuperable. 


Another primary care of the founders of nations | 


isthat of education. The knowledge of letters, arts 
and sciences, is essential in the present age beyond 
all others, and it is by this knowledge alone that 
virtue can be understood or appreciated, laws and 
authorities apprehended and respected, and pub- 
lic security and happiness assured without vio- 
lence and without cruelty. The most intelligent 


people will always be the happiest : they will be | 


the least liable to evil dispositions: and they will 
be at once the most respectable and powerful. 

Rulers pass away, but nations are perpetual. 
You possess the richest country in the universe,and 
your finances are not in prosperity. Intimate with 
fiscal affairs, I shall take the liberty of presenting 
in a separate memorial some ideas on the subject, 
meriting your immediate regard, along with some 
others, and should be happy to promote them by 
every means within my capacity. 

The interests of all the nations of America are 
in their nature common. The nationsof the Old 
World are jealous of the New; but the New is 
destined to regenerate the Old; and the powers of 
Europe anticipate and fear it: their efforts will 


be directed to retard the progress of freedom in 
America, to distract and divide them, and thus 


enfeeble and reduce them by contention. It is 
in the power of the nations of the New World 
not only to avoid these evils, but to hold the na- 
tions of Europe on their own good behaviour. 
Peace is the true policy of every nation ; but not 


nation should be unprepared for War, until na- | 


tions universally agree to abandon it ; but it will 
be at all times in the power of the American na- 
tion to avert hostility and to compel the nations of 
Europe to be pacific towards America, by making 
a common American cause, and by making any 
injury or wrong done to one of the American Na- 
tions a wrong done to the whole, and employing 
not arms but other means to assure justice. The 
habitual state of society is a perpetual succession 
of exchanges, and refinement in civilized society 
has made the power of Commerce paramount to 
all others in modern times. The New World 
holds the keys of universal Commerce—the pro- 


ducts of the mines of the New World are those | 
keys—and whenever any nation of the Old World | 


aggrieves any nation of the New, the suspension 
of the export of the precious metals would inflict 
& more grievous punishment than could be effect- 
ed by any military or naval force. 

Concurrent with this general and common in- 
terest of the nations of the New World, there is 
another great and fundamental regulation which is 
called for, as well for the good of your own coun- 
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try and the other States of America as for the 
benefit of universal commerce and honesty among 
men. It is the peculiar interest of America that 
the purity of the coins of the world should be 
maintained, because they are the standards and 
measures of value: they are the keys that unlock 
the wealth of the world; and those who hold 
those keys are, above all others, bound to use 
every precaution against the false keys, or debased 
coin—or that paper be not brought to supercede 
the precious metals. For these ends, the new States 
of Colombia, Peru, Chili and La Platta, as well 
as Gautemala have a common interest and ought 
to have acommon compact and rule ; their coins of 
gold and silver, whatever may be their denomina- 


| tion, should be of equal purity and equal weight, 


in the corresponding pieces. ° There is no motive 
for changing the denomination of Dollar, but all 
should concur in their proportional parts to the 
decimal ratio; and the principle of Decimals 
should extend to weights and measures of every 
kind. By these means you would save the Mexi- 
can people from all the frauds to which other na- 
tions are exposed, by discordant systems of coins, 
weights and measures; and they must follow in a 
reasonable time and order, which, whoever has 
the honor of first putting them in force would for 
that alone, merit immortality. 

On these subjects, the ancient Philosopher and 
Naval Officer of Spain, Ciscar, has made an effort 
to produce the system in Spain; and the Minister 
of the Colombian Republic, Don Manuel Torres, 
who is, perhaps, on these subjects, the ablest man 
living, contemplates introducing the system when 
he returns home, as he is expected to do, to 
take charge of the fiscal department of that Re- 
public. 

I have trespassed perhaps, more than I ought 
on your attention, but my views are directed to 
your true honor and glory—and may you obtain 
it by true wisdom ; and in the establishment of 
that most glorious of all the monuments of hu- 
man renown, the happiness, liberty and prosperi- 
ty of the Mexican people, accomplish this, and 
no earthly felicity can be greater than your's, nor 
heaven hereafter. 

I am, most excellent Sir, 
With the highest consideration, 
Your most obedient 
and obliged humble Servant, 
Wi11aM DUANE. 
A citizen of U. 8., North America, 
Sometime Adj‘ Gen' in the Army. 


19.--Thomas Paine to Colonel William Duane. 


New RocuHE.ig, NEAR N. York, 
Sept’. 19, 1804. 
CITIZEN : 


Mr. Crowninshield who is gone to Salem called 
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on me at New Rochelle and staid a week. He ap- 
pears a sensible well disposed young man. He had 
a letter from you to me, but had lost it. He tells 
me he is to return to Philadelphia and study Phy- 
sic under Dr. Rush. 

This is accompanied by a piece, signed Oom- 
mon Sense, addressed to the people of New Or- 


leans. The Awrora, for several weeks past, has | 


been so filled with wrangle and dispute and that in 
coarse language that I had intended sending it to 


the National Intelligencer ; but I see by the last | 


three or four papers that you are again getting 
into your former habit of devoting the Aurora to 
useful information ; a thing necessary to that pa- 
per as it is considered by distant subscribers as 
next to official, and therefore ought not to be 
blemished by disgusting personalities. 

* In the last piece I sent you, signed Comus, you 
abridged some of the expressions ; and in the let- 
ter to the people of England, the whole of the 
last paragraph was omitted. You were then at 
Washington, and I intended writing to you 
about it. 

Yours in friendship, 
Tomas PAINE. 


20.—Hon. Robert R. Livingston to Colonel Wil- 
liam Duane. 


CLERMONT, 26th Sept. 1811. 
Sir : 


I have received your favour of the 10th inst. It | 


would afford me great pleasure to give you any 
information that might contribute to vindicate the 
character of the statesman and philosopher in 


whom as an American I feel a pride, and to whom | 
I was personally attached, having while I served | 


with him in Congress enjoyed as much of his so- 
ciety as was compatible with the difference of our 


ages. Your letter is the first intimation I have | 
had that his character would require support or | 
illustration, having considered it as sealed by the | 
confidence that his country had so often mani- | 


fested in his talents and integrity, and by the gen- 
eral applause of Europe. When I left France, I 
determined to give up political pursuits, and to 


devote what remained of my life to those which | 
without being quite useless to society, would | 


leave me the tranquility suited to my age, and not 
call forth those irascible passions that is difficult 
for one much engaged in politics totally to sup- 
press. 

I have not therefore extended my inquiries into 
the politics of the day beyond what I find in the 
Intelligencer and the papers of this State, and 
have not seen that to which you allude, so that I 
know not on what points Dr. Franklin has been 
arraigned, or of course how to reply to your in- 
quiries. All I can say therefore is, that there was, 
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during his mission in France, a small party in 
g 


Congress to whom he was not perfectly agreeable, 
and, as I then believed rather on the score of lit- 
tle differences that had originated in our corps di- 
plomatic in Europe (several of whom had re- 
turned and had seats in Congress) than for any 
public cause, for I never heard any assigned, but 
that his age unfitted him for the activity necessary 
to his station, and that it was proper, on that ac- 
count, to give him a coadjutor, which it was of- 
ten pressed upon me to be, and as often publicly 
declined from a conviction of the perfect compe- 
tence of the Minister to the performance of any 
To remove him 
was never thought of, nor have I ever heard the 
slightest surmise of his wanting the skill, the pa- 
triotism, and the independence of his station. His 
success and his public letters will be lasting monu- 
ments of his talents and his address. The char- 
acter of the Congress of that day will, I think, be 
fully vindicated by the difficulties they surmount- 


|ed and the firmness by which they established 


their independence without the smallest sacrifice, 
either to their enemy or their ally, of the rights 


| of their constituents. 


The papers of the office for Foreign Affairs hav- 
ing been handed over to my successor, I have 


| none that can be of use on this occasion, but the 


mass of my public letters and my private corres- 
pondence ; and these having been boxed up for 
more than 20 years, I cannot immediately refer 
to them, and the rather as I am just setting out 
for New York. Should I have leisure on my re- 
turn from Washington, in the course of the win- 
ter, to examine them, if I find anything that may 
in any way be useful to you I will take pleasure 
in transmitting it to you. 

Be so obliging as to send to your correspondent 
at New York the volumes that are already, and 


| such as may be, published, (bound and lettered) 


with directions to let me know (p" steamboat) of 
their arrival, that I may send for them, as I am 
impatient to run them over. 
Iam, Sir, with esteem, 
Your most ob. hum. Serv‘ 
Ros. R. Lrvineston. 


Samuel Smith to Colonel Zebulon 
M. Pike. 


Baut® 4 Aug* 1812. 


21.—Hon. 


DEAR Sir: 

I received your note, en passant, and regret I 
had not the pleasure to see you. We have had an 
outrageous affair here ; it is now over and our 
city is again in peace and quiet, and will so re- 
main if those gallant spirits, (who have been riot- 
ing and feasting on the characters of our best men 
for four years past) do not, by their folly and pre- 
sumption, create some new excitemant. It is a 
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pleasing fact that no injury to any man’s proper- 
ty has been attempted, nor to the persons of any 
person except those actually engaged in shedding 
the blood of innocent, unarmed people, not even 


to those persons who escaped from the armed cas- | 
tle before the firing commenced. Astatement of all | 


the circumstances is now preparing by the proper 
authority and will soon be made public, by which 
it will appear that a combination was made un- 
der a full expectation of resistance ; and in that 
ease, a determination to fire on the populace. 

The killed on the part of the people is an old 
mau, a stranger, Doct’ Gales; wounded Mr. Wil- 
liams, an English stone-cutter, two balls in his 
groin; Smith, a German baker, has lost his left 
arm and has two balls in his body. Others are 
wounded, but not seriously. On the part of the 
Band (as they are called) Gen. Lingan, of Mont- 


gomery-county, killed ; Gen. Lee, Messrs. Han- | 
son, Murray, Kilgore, Thompson, Hoffman, much | 


beaten, some others injured ;-15 escaped un- 
hurt from prison. No bones broken and all will 
recover. They have paid dearly for this foolish 
frolick, and have fixed a stigma on the city that 
will not soon be forgotton. Gen. Hull acts like a 
man ; he loses no time and deserves success. The 
= army collectsslowly; to what doesit amount? 

he Maryland Regiment, about 356, are gone to 
Carlisle!!! for what? Surely that must be the 
wrong course, unless they should be going up the 
Susquehannah to meet you at Niagara. .We hear 
no recruiting now, and I began to think that the 
repeal of the Orders in Council will lead to an 
immediate peace. I do not hear of any troops 
moving from Virginia, southward. I shall be glad 
to hear from you often, and am— 

Your friend, 
8. S. 


22.—Colonel William Duane to Colonel Zebulon 
M. Pike.* 
Paria. Jan. 11. 18138. 


MY DEAR FRIEND : 

I am not the only one who has been extremely 
anxious for some time and greatly gratified by 
the receipt of your note on the margin of the 
paper, by which I learn that you are up and 
about.* * * 

Take care of yourself for every reason. Your 
honest Sergeant Major called to-day on his return. 
What a love there is in that breast! his affection 
for you is endearing. I need not comment on the 
campaign. It is now [a word illegible] a man of 
mind and a soldier is to be at the head of the 
War Department. Armstrong was proposed by 
the President to the Senate on Friday last, and 
Capt. Jones (Brearley’s brother-in-law) for the 


* From original in the possession of William Duane, Esq. 
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Navy ; perhaps two men more capable and quali- 
fied for their respective stations could not be se- 
lected. I now hope Wilkinson will come to you 
as Major-general ‘You will, I trust, have a brig- 
ade. Cushing will also have a brigade. I wish 
you would send me your manuscript to aid me jn 
ideas for the staff; you ought to publish it. I 
will-aid you in counsel and personal aid to pub- 
lish but could not undertake it as I have embar- 
rassed myself of all books but those of my own 
composition, and shall not again embark in book 
business. + Bore 
Col. Chrystis is now here, returned from Wash- 
ington, full of fight. Poor Fenwick with an eye 
lost and right arm broken has passed off for 
Washington, but in excellent spirits. 
* *£ * »* 
Farewell, 
W™ DvANE. 


Pierce Butler to Colonel William 
Duane. 


23.— Hon. 


DEAR SIR : 

I have been prevented by indisposition from 
earlier 
*x* * 


thanking you for the letter to Col. Gray, — 
* %—for your opinion on Balance of Ex- 
change with England—the political effects—the 
policy of supporting the Mexican patriots—and 
lastly, your objections to establishing the Bank of 
the United States. I read, at all times, your opin- 
ions on publick measures or political economy 
with gratification and benefit. 

Your opinions on balance of exchange have 
long appeared to me self-evident. I am not able 
to comprehend how they can be questioned ; yet 
in trying to enforce them at the Bank I have not 
been successful. I must believe that self-interest 
(unknowingly) inf zences the judgment of a few. 
As regards the policy ot giving aid and support 
to the Mexican Patriots, the feelings of good men 
would soon decide, but the beneficial effects have 


| not made the same impression on me that they 


appear to have made on you—first, on the ground 
of interest, an open generous support of them 
would probably bring on us a war with the 
LEGITIMATES ; in which we would expend more 
dollars than the present generation would repay 
us. The succeeding generation (as your own ex- 


| perience, I believe, has told you) would not be 


alive to the extent of the FrreNDsHIP. There is 
to my mind another objection—if we are to be- 
lieve the accounts from that quarter, party spirit, 
party feelings in the Kingdom of Mexico are 
nearer a balance than in other parts of Spanish 
America ; whatever benevolent feelings may urge, 
policy, I suspect, can give no weight to the scale. 

Your excellent paper has left me no stranger to 
your dislike to anything in the form of a Nation- 
al Bank. I have, more than once, been desirous 
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of reasoning with you on that subject. As a 
Senator, I was one of the opponents to a Nation- 
al Bank. 

You know enough of my character to know I 
am no half-way man. The scen:s I have wit- 


nessed for some yearspast—the iniquity of money- | 


chan, compelled me to turn my mind to some 
relief for the uninformed, the well intentioned 
of society. I had not depth of understand- 

ing to find it anywhere but in the establishment 
of a moneyed institution that would give an 
equal value to the circulating money or paper of 
the country, that would equalize exchange be- 
tween the different States, that would rescue the 
innocent and helpless from being a prey to the 
usurer, and would compel such infamy as the 
Sorty banks* to hide their heads. 

Allow me, as a small elucidation, to state what 
I experienced. When the specie payment of my 
first instalment to the Bank of the United States 
became due, I applied to a person by name Marks, 
to procure $5000. He replied, “I am at present 
‘* engaged, Sir, to furnish a China ship with spe- 
**cie.” I resorted to a broker—he undertook to 
get the specie from New York—to shorten my 
narration, I had to pay eleven per cent for a bill 
on New York—seven and a half for turning the 
bill into specie—then brokerage, land carriage and 
insurance. So that my first payment to the Bank 
stood me in nineteen per cent, and this occa- 
sioned by such a system as the establishment of 
Forty Banks. 

I fear I have tired you. I will close with good 
wishes for your welfare. 

P. BUTLER, 
ButTLEeR Puace, June 26, 1817. 


24.—Hon. Richard Rush to Colonel William 
Duane. 


Wasuineton, September 15, 1817. 


Dear Sir : 

There is foundation for the rumours you hear. 
The President has seen fit to signify to me his in- 
tentions to put me in the place Mr. Adams has 
vacated. I have not yet been left at liberty to 
make it public ; but feel that I do not violate the 
spirit of a proper reserve in thus replying to your 
favour of the 11th. I will confess that with my 
very many solicitudes, I.am, nevertheless, keenly 
alive to the distinction of being permitted to rep- 
resent abroad a country whose institutions and 
character present so many commanding titles to 
our veneration. I hear so much, even from pru- 
dent men, of the oppressive costliness of the Eng- 


* Reference is here made to the Forty Banks chartered 
ata le session of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, most 
of wi broke in a few years afterwards. 
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lish mission, that I sometimes startle at the sub- 
ordinate, though necessary, part of the prospect 
before me. Thus much to open the way for add- 
ing that, in order that my family may stand at 
the minimum of size and expense, I have fixed it 
as part of my plan to be my own private Secre- 
tary, not feeling able to take with me even @ 
brother, whom, on other accounts, I should like 
to have. Next to him, I beg to assure you that I 
know of no one, in the onde circle of our coun- 
try whom I would so soon take to England in ca- 
pacity of juvenile friend and companion on such 
an occasion, asa descendant of Dr. Franklin’s; and 
the more especially when, as I am sure from your 
description and the advantages of education 
which I take it for granted he has had, that I 
should find in Mr. R. Bache,* an amiable and ac- 
complished young gentleman. It is, indeed, not 
improbable that a couple of young gentlemen 
may go out with me, nominally as private secre- 
taries ; but they will not be of my roof, and are 
to stand, if they go, upon their own independant 
footing in all thinys. I feel a confident hopethat 
you will pardon and approve the candor which I 
have thus ventured upon of using with you. 
* a * 


A frank and friendly spirit breathes in your let- 
ter, which is really gratifying to me. It vividly 
recalls professional recollections by much the most 
interesting of my life, and produces on the spur 
this reply in the midst of occupations that are 
pressing upon me. However we may at any time 
find ourselves on opposite sides of a political 
struggle, nobody ever stands more constantly 
ready than I to do justice to the zeal of your mo- 
tives and to your virtues as a man. 

I beg you to accept the assurances of my con- 
stant respect and esteem. 

RicHaRD Rusu. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


25.— William Maclure+ to Colonel William 
Duane. 


Paris, 22 September, 1818. 
Dear Sir: 

Knowing that you have a wish for the propaga- 
tion of Pestalozzi’s system of education in the 
United States, and thinking that it might facili- 
tate your intention of transporting and publish- 
ing the books wrote upon that system, I have to 
inform you that at present it seems to take root 
in Ireland, and I’m informed that they have a 
publick school in Dublin and many other private 
schools among the nobility in the country ; that 
some one has translated all or most of the books 


* Lieutenant Richard Bache (8d) of the U.8, Army. H® 
| died in 1886, being then a Captain of Ordnance, 
| t Mr. Mao.uns was the Founder of the Academy of Na- 
| tural Sciences in Philadelphia. 
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published on the system, and that they are print- 
in Dublin. 
* 


* * * * 

A great inequality of property must, in the pre- 
sent state of society, produce a great inequality 
in knowledge, and the unequal divisions of those 
two great foundations of society, must produce an 
inequality of power, that is, change the elective 
into hereditary. Taxation is the pivot on which 
turn all the great changes in the division of pro- 
perty ; if it is in proportion to each man’s prop- 
erty, and no bar by entails, &c., to the division 
of property, nature isan equalizer; but if it is by 
indirect taxation, falling principally upon the la- 
bourers and comparatively adds every day to the 
property of the rich, as in England, where all 
society is thrown into the two extremes of pover- 
ty and excessive riches. We have copied the Eng- 
lish in our taxation, as with us in many things 
else, and almost all our taxes are indirect on coats, 
stockings, and which the labourer wears as many 
of as the rich, while the rich man’s stock and 
lands pay nothing. In case of war, the never- 
failing cause of taxation, the labourer is obliged 
to fight the battles, while the rich make their for- 
tunes, by posts, places, contracts, &c., &c., which 
their influences procures them, and which is de- 
nied to every man in the state of a labourer. Now 
to see how rapidly we have progressed in the sub- 
lime art of taxation, you have a comparison be- 
tween the taxes paid by the subjects of four great 
continental powers and the citizens of the United 
States, viz : 

Population. 
1816—Russia, 45,000,000. 
- Austria, 27,715,000. 
‘¢ Prussia, 10,000,000. 
1817—France, 28,000,000. 


Revenue in paper. 
1816—Russia, 136,000,000 rubles. 
‘¢ Austria, 125} millions florins. 
‘* Prussia, 424 millions rix dollars. 
1817—France, ——-————_—————_- 
In Specie. 
1816-Russia, 34,000,000 rubles or—$25,500,000. 
‘* Austria, 42,000,000 florins $21,000,000. 
‘* Prussia, 424 millions rix dollars $28,500,000. 
1817-France, 550 millions francs-$100,000,000. 


by which it appears that the Russian pays a 


little more than $ a dollar per head per annum ; | 


the Austrian about ? of a dollar per head per an- 
num ; the Prussian a little better than 2} dollars 
per head per annum ; and the Frenchman about 
34 dollars per head per annum ; and this [és] all 
their taxation, as all goes into the public treasury 
and all the expenses are paid out of the same, 
The United States, population 10 millions, 24 
millions taxation, equal to 24 dollars per head per 


| property divides the knowledge. 
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annum, besides the State Taxes, the County taxes, 
the township taxes, and the town taxes, which I 
value at 14 dollars per head per annum—a great- 
er tax than any nation in the world pays except 
Great Britain. You might add the tax put by the 
banks, by forgeries, torn and defaced paper, &c., 
at as much, as one individual with another does 
not lose less than 4 dollars per annum by taking 


| false and bad bank notes. 


The present situation of France is a strong proof 
of the truth of the axiom that the division of 
Nine hundred 
schools have been founded for the education of 
the working people, meeting every day, without 
the aid and against the will of the priests. It 
is probable that France in twenty or thirty years 
will be the best informed nation in Europe. The 
quantity of books that are sold is another proof. 

I remain, with esteem, 
Yours sincerely, 
Wa. MAcLure. 


IV.—ROBERT EVELYN, EXPLORER OF 
THE DELAWARE. 


By Rev. E. D. Nem. 


ANACOSTAN HEIGHTS, 
Near WasuHrnerTon, D. C. 


Horatio GATES JONES, Esq. 

My pear Srr:—As my classmate at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and because of your in- 
terest in antiquarian research, and activity as an 
officer of the Historical Society ot Pennsylvania, 
I address to you this communication relative to 
an early explorer of the Delaware, of whom I 
find no record in Proud, Hazard, or any of the 
standard histories. 

Before Calvert and his Colony sailed for the 
Chesapeake, Captain Thomas Young of Lon- 
don, a gentleman of influence, received a special 
Commission from the King, dated the twenty- 
third of September, 1633, and published in Ry- 
MER’s Federa, authorizing him to fit out ships, 


| appoint suitable officers, and explore all terri- 


tories in America, with the understanding that 
his movements were not to be impeded by any, 
who had received Patents for portions of the 
country. 

Among the officers appointed were RoBERT 
Eve.yn, as Lieutenant, a nephew of Young, 
and a cousin of John Evelyn, the celebrated au- 
thor of Sylva; Alexander Baker of St. Holborn’s 
Parish, Middlesex, released from prison, where 
he had been’ confined as a recusant, to become 
cosmographer of the Expedition, because “ skil- 
“ful in mines and trying of metals;” and also a 
person by the name of Scott, commissioned as 
Surgeon. 
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In July, 1634, with two ships, Young reached 
Jamestown, Virginia; and, in a few days, con- 
structed a shallop for small streams ; and, soon 
after, sailed up the Delaware, and established a 
Post at 2riwomek, which, in Speed’s Map, is 
not far from the mouth of the Schuylkill. Ear- 
‘ly in 1685, Lieutenant Evelyn was sent to Eng- 
land on special business, while Young contin- 
ued to seek for a navigable inland route from the 
Atlantic to the South Sea. 
this year, our historian tells us, George Holmes 
‘and others seized Fort Nassau, near the site of 
‘Gloucester, on the New Jersey side of the Dela- 
ware; were taken prisoners by the Dutch; and 
carried to Manhattan, whence they were car- 
ried to Jamestown, in the vessel of Captain De 
Vries. 

After Captain Young had passed eighteen 
months in search of the South Sea passage, 
supposed to be somewhere about the fortieth 
parallel of North Latitude, he returned to Eng- 
England and requested the King to give him 
and his associates the right to such inland 
countries as they might discover. In 1637, 
the Governor and Council of Virginia 
chose Robert Evelyn, Surveyor of the Colony 
in the place of Gabriel Hawley; but the ap- 
pointment does not seem to have been con- 
firmed. In 1641, Evelyn was again in England, 
and stated in a publication, that he had, with 
fifteen men, traded near the Schuylkill. The 
next year, he came back to America and was ap- 


pointed by the Province of Maryland “to take | 


“ charge and command, of all or any of the Eng- 
“lish in or near about Piscattaway, and to levy, 
“train and muster them.” 

Piscattaway was the locality where Father 


White had labored with the Indians, one hun- | 


dred and twenty miles from Saint Mary, per- 


haps Palmer's Isle, described in a pamphlet of | 


that day, as “containing 300 acres half mead, 
“half wood, in it a rock forty feet high like 
“a tower, fit to be built on for a trading 
“house for all the Indians of the Chesapeake 
“Gulf and lieth a mile from each shore in Sus- 
““ quehannock’s river north.” 

Sir Edward Plowden, whose wife was Isabel, 
daughter of Peter Mariner, of Wanstead, Hamp- 
shire, England, treated her so cruelly, that twen- 
ty-five years after marriage, she was obliged 
to leave her husband’s roof. Soon after, this 
family unpleasantness, Plowden arrived in Vir- 
ginia; and, in 1642, visited Hriwomek, near the 

chuylkill, “the fort given over by Captain 
. “ Young and Master Evelyn.” On the twenty- 
third of May, the sloops Real and St. Martin 
were sent from Manhattan to Fort Nassau, with 
orders to the Commissary of the post to go 
aboard, and enter the Schuylkill and approach 
the place were the English had taken posse.sion. 
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In September of | 


(August, 


If you know anything about Evelyn, let me 
hear from you, and believe me. 
Yours truly, 
Epwarp D. NEILL. 


| V.—'THE BAPTISTS {[N PENNSYLVANIA. 
BEING A SKETCH OF THE PENNE- 
PEK OR LOWER DUBLIN BAPTIST 
CHURCH. 


By Horatio GaTEs JONES. 
1L—SKETCH OF THE CHURCH. 


The religious Freedom which William Penn, 
the Founder of Pennsylvania, proclaimed as one 
of the organic Laws of his Colony, attracted, 
at the very outset, from Great Britain and also 
from the Continent—chiefly from Germany— 
persons of every religious faith. They were as- 
sured, from the well-known character of that 
disinterested philanthropist, who had been im- 
prisoned for his adhesion to the doctrines of the 
Quakers, that they would find in his Colony 
protection from all persecution. Hence, we 
find‘ Quakers and Church-men, Baptists and 
Presbyterians, and Roman Catholics, and even 
the strange ascetic Pietists of Germany, among 
the earliest settlers of Pennsylvania, and all liv- 
ing together in harmony. 

This same plan had been tested nearly half a 
century before, by Roger Williams, in his Colo- 
ny of Rhode Island, under far more disadvanta- 
geous circumstances, and where he had advocated 
the grand doctrine of “soul-liberty,” at a time 
| when such a principle was regarded as one of 
| the worst forms of heresy, and the maintenance 
of which was one cause of his expulsion by the 
| authorities of Massachusetts. 

Both Williams and Penn had been sorely per- 
secuted for conscience sake ; and both were, there- 
| fore, the better able to appreciate the import- 
| ance of allowing every one to think and act as 
| he thought right in matters relating to religious 
concerns. Penn, at the beginning of his legisla- 
| tion in Pennsylvania, had passed by the As- ° 

sembly, the “Great Law,” the first Section of 
| which had regard to religious matters; and, 
|among other things, provided that no person 
| then or thereafter living in the Province, shall 

“at any time be compelled to frequent or main- 
| “tain any religious worship, place, or ministry, 

“whatever, contrary to his or her mind, but shall 

“ freely and fully enjoy his or her Christian lib- 
| “erty in that respect, without any interruption 
‘*or reflection ; and, if any person shall abuse 
“or deride any other for his or her different per- 
“suasion and practice, in matter of religion, 
“such shall be looked upon as a disturber of the 
“ peace, and he punished accordingly.”* 





' * Janney’s Life of Penn, 211. 
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It is creditable to both of these noble men 
—living at the time they did—when religious 
persecution seemed to be the very essence of or- 
thodoxy in most Churches, that although en- 
trusted, in the organization of their Colonies, 
with vast powers, they incorporated in their 
Charters the doctrine of Religious Freedom, and 
never permitted any of their fellow-colonists to 
suffer for their religious tenets. 

This principle, for which Williams, in New 
England, and Penn, in'Great Britain and Penn- 
sylvania, contended so nobiy, has at last become 
universal in this country, and one of its features 
is incorporated in the Constitution of the 
United States, 

Let the names of these men, who were once 
despised as heretics and fanatics, be written in 
letters of gold, for their noble advocacy of a 
doctrine which is now so dear to every citizen 
of our great Republic. 

The first Baptist clergyman in Pennsylvania 
of whom there is any account was the Rev. 
Thomas Dungan, who settled at a place called 
Cold Spring, between Bristol and Trenton, in 
Bucks County. The Rev. Morgan Edwards 
says,* “Of this venerable father I can learn 
“no more than that he came from Rhode 
‘*Tsland about the year 1684; that he and his fa- 
“ mily settled at Cold Spring, where he gathered 
“a Church, of which nothing remains [in 1770] 
“but a grave-yard and the names of the families 


“which belonged to it, viz, the Dungans, Gard- | 


“ners, Woods, Doyls, &c; that he died in 


“1688, and was buried in said grave-yard.” | 


This small Church disbanded in the year 1702 ; 


and its members either moved to other places | 


or became connected with the Church whose 
history is now to be sketched. 

The Lower Dublin, or Pennepek, Baptist Church 
—the first permanent Church of that faith in 
Pennsylvania, is situate in what was formerly 
the Township of Lower Dublin, now forming 
part of the Twenty-third Ward of the City of 
Philadelphia, about eleven miles North-west- 
wardly from Independence Hall. 


nypack Church, from a small stream of water 
bearing that name, which runs near the Meeting- 


house; and it was so designated in the Min- | 
utes of the Philadelphia Baptist Association, until 


the year 1794. 

This Church may be regarded as the mother 
Church of the Baptists in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York, Delaware and Maryland, as 
its early Pastors were accustomed to preach 


* History of American Baptists, i, 10, Note. 
t This is an Indian word, and, according to Heckewelder, 


in the language of the Lenni Lenape,or Delawares, si 
“A d, lake or bay ; water not having a current.” 
tin Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


ifies 
Lle- 
ol, 1, No, Il,p, 122. 


| “of Faith and Received 





At first it | 
was called the Pemmepeka,t+ Pennepek, or Pen- | 
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the Gospel in all of these Colonies; and hence 
its early history is of more than ordinary inter- 
est. The Records have been carefully preserved, 
and are contained in a large folio volume, 
which is still used for the purpose of keeping 
the Minutes of the Church-meetings. The Re- 
cords state that “By the good Providence of 
“God, there came certain persons out of Rad- 
‘€norshire in Wales, over into this Province of 
“Pennsilvania, and settled in the Township of 
“ Dublin, in the County of Philadelphia, viz: 
“ John Hatton, George Hatton and Jane, his 
“wife, Samuel Jones, and Sarah Hatton, who 
“had all been Baptized upon Confession 
into the Commun- 
‘tion of the Church of Christ meeting in 
“the Parishes of Llandewi and Nantmel, in 
“Radnorshire, Henry Gregory being Chief pas- 
‘*tor, Also John Baker who had been Baptized 
“and a member of a congregation of Baptized 
“believers in Kilkenny, in Ireland, Christopher 
“ Blackwell, pastor, was by the providence of 
“ God settled in the Township afores .id. 

“In the year 1687 there came one Samuel 
“ Vaus out of England, and settled near the 
“aforesaid Township and went under the De- 
“ nomination of a Baptist and was so taken to 
“be.” 

These parties were settled in Lower Dublin, as 
early as 1687. The previous year, Elias Keach, 
a son of the famous London divine, the Rev. 
Benjamin Keach, an eminent author among the 
English Baptists, came to America. He was a 
gay, wild, thoughtless young man ; and was con- 
verted in a most extraordinary manner. 

Morgan Edwards gives the following account 
of Mr. Keach: “On his landing he dressed in 
‘** black, and wore a band in order to pass for a 


| “Minister. The project succeeded to his wishes, 


“and many people resorted to hear the young 
“London divine. He performed well enough 
“till he had advanced pretty far in the sermon. 
“ Then, stopping short, he looked like a man as- 
“tonished. The audience concluded he had 
“been seized with a sudden disorder; but, on 
“asking what the matter was, received from him 
“a confession of the imposture with tears in his 
“eyes, and much trembling. Great was his dis- 
“ tress, though it ended happily; for from this 
“ time he dated his conversion. He heard there 


|“ was a Baptist Minister at Cold Spring, in 


“Bucks County, to whom he repaired to seek 
“counsel and comfort, and by him was bap- 
“‘ tized,”* 

Mr. Keach at once devoted himself to preach- 
ing the Gospel; and, in 1687, visited the region 
of Pennepek, and preached as opportunity of- 
fered. His labors were greatly blessed; and on 


* Edwards’s History of American Baptiste. 


1, 9-10, 
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the twenty-first of November, 1687, he baptized 
four’ persons, viz: Joseph Ashton and Jane 
Ashton, his wife, William Fisher, and John 
Watts. These, so far as is known, were the 
first persons cver baptized in Lower Dublin 
Township. 

In the month of January, 1684, the following 
persons organized themselves into the Pennepek 
Baptist Church, viz: Rev. Elias Keach, John 
Eaton, George Eaton and Jane, his wife, Sarah 
Eaton, Samuel Jones, John 


liam Fisher, and John Watts. 

The church book gives the following account 
of its constitution : 

“Sometime after, about the 11% month, 
“[January, 1684], by the advice of Elias 
“Keach and with the aforesaid Baptized per- 
“sons consent, a day was set apart to seek God 
“*by fasting and prayer, in order to form our- 
“selves into a Church state. 
“‘Keach was accepted and received for our Pas- 
“tor and we sat down in communion at the 
“‘Lord’s table. Also at the same time Samuel 
‘‘Vaus was chosen and by Elias Keach with 
“laying on of hands, ordained to be a Dea- 
“oon.” 

Such was the founding of what may proper- 
dy be regarded as the first Baptist Church in 
Pennsylvania. There was no pomp or ceremo- 
ny; there were no white-robed priests; no let- 


ters permissory from Archbishop or other prelate. | 


There was only the plain apostolic giving of 
themselves to each other and the Lord. And 
the little band of disciples, thus organized as a 


Christian Church, has continued to prosper and | 


increase, and for a period of one hundred and 
eighty-one years has maintained an active and 
visible existence. 


Mr. Keach, with that earnest zeal which char- | 


acterized most of the early Baptist Ministers, 
travelled extensively and preached at the Falls 
of the Delaware, (Trenton), Philadelphia, Ches- 
ter, Burlington, Middletown, Cohansey, Salem 
and other places, baptizing such as gave evi- 
dence of true piety. These, with such other 
Baptists as he found among the new emigrants, 


joined the Pennepek Church, so that, at one | 
time, all the Baptists of Pennsylvania and New | 
Jersey, were regarded as general members of this | 


Church. 

For the convenience of the brethren residing 
in the places named, the Church appointed 
“General Meetings,” so that opportunity was 
offered for closer acquaintance, communion, and 
fellowship. In regard to this practice, the Re- 
cords state, as follows: “But however when 
“‘Blias Keach was with us, we commonly acted 
“as a particular Church, and at the general | 
4‘ meetings all the Brethren from all parts of the 
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Baker, Samuel | 
Vaus, Joseph Ashton and Jane, his wife, Wil- | 


Whereupon Elias | 


[August, 


certian ese 


“ Provinces, were desired generally to come to- 
“ gether to hear the word &c and to commu- 
“nicate at the Lord’s Table. These general 
“ meetings were appointed twice in the year; 
“once in the spring, ahout the 8d month, 
“| May], and one time in the fall, about the 
“8th month. [October]. In the Spring at Sa- 
“Jem and in the fall at Dublin or Burlington. 
“ But it is to be noted that in these times of be- 
“ ginning, we had not opportunity to be formed 
“into particular Churches, for want of persons 
“ fitly qualified to oversee a Church or to carry 
“on the work of the ministry.” 

It would seem that at these General Meetings, 
|even when held out of Pennsylvania, ordinary 
Church business was transacted, for, at Salem, 
New Jersey, in May, 1688, Joseph Ashton was 
chosen a Deacon of the Church at Pennepek, 
and was ordained there, by Elias Keach, with 
laying on of hands. 

Mr. Edwards remarks, “They were all one 
“Church and Pennepek the centre of union, 
“where as many as could, met to celebrate the 
“memorials of Christ’s death; and for the sake 
‘of distant members, they administered the or- 
“dinance quarterly at Burlington, Cohansey, 
“Salem and Philadelphia; which quarterly 
“meetings have since transformed into three 
“yearly meetings and an Association,”* 

As the number of baptized believers increased 
in places at a distance from Pennepek, it was 
considered best to form separate Churches; and, 
hence, in New Jersey, the jollowing were consti- 
tuted, viz: Middletown, in the Winter of 1688 ; 
Piscataqua, in the Spring of 1689; and Cohan- 
sey, in the Spring of 1690; while, in the City of 
Philadelphia, no attempt was made by the few 
Baptists there, to form a Church until the second 
Sunday in December, in 1698, when four per- 
sons who had been baptized, in 1697, by John 
| Watts, and five others—among them the famous 
| John Holme, Esq.--who had been baptized in 
Great Britain, met in a house on Barbadoes Lot, 
at the North-west corner of Second and Chest- 
| nut-streets, and, in the words of Edwards, 
|“ did coalesce into a Church for the commun- 
| ‘ion of Saints, having Rev. John Watts to their 
“ assistance.” 

It seems, however, from the Pennepek Church 
Book, that in the Spring of 1688, Elias Keach 
| held several meetings and preached several ser- 
mons in Philadelphia; but as no mention is 
made of his having baptized, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the first baptism was by John 
Watts. 

As Elias Keach was at first the only Baptist 
Minister in Pennsylvania, the brethren at Pen- 
nepek were often left without any preacher, as 


| 
| 
| 
| 





* History of American Baptists, i, 8. 
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Mr. Keach was compelled to visit the numerous | 


branches of the Church, in Pennsylvania and 

New Jersey. In such emergencies, the Church | 
held meetings for prayer and exhortation, then, | 
as now, called “meetings for conference.” Orig- | 
inating as they did in Pennsylvania with the | 
Church at Pennepek, it may not be uninterest- | 
ing to give the following account of their com- | 
mencement, as detailed in the Church Records, 

viz:— About the same time, that every Brother | 
“ might have opportunity to exercise what Gifts | 
“God had been pleased to bestow upon. them, 

“for the edification of one another, with the ad- | 
“vice and consent of our said pastor, we ap- | 
“pointed meetings for Conference, to be held 

“on the fifth days of the week in which this or- 

“der was observed. First, That at one meeting, | 
‘sometimes one Brother and then another and | 
*so round, used to make choice of some place 

“of holy scripture as they pleased, to be con- 

“ferred upon the next time, which in the mean- | 
“while was leit to consideration. Secondly, | 
“When the appointed time came, the Brethren 
“being assembled, the usual custom observed 
“was, for one Brother and then another to be- 
“gin with prayer and then to deliver their 
“judgment on the text appointed and our Pas- | 
“tor concluded, The Brethren who used most | 
“ commonly and constantly to speak at these meet- 
“ ings were Samuel Jones and John Watts.” 

These exercises had the effect to bring forward | 
such brethren as possessed: gifts for prayer and 
exhortation, and to them the Church was accus- 
tomed to look for assistance, when Mr. Keach | 
was absent, which, as stated, was often the case. 
On one occasion during his absence, the Church 
formally agreed that John Watts should admin- | 
ister the ordinance of baptism, which he ac- 
cordingly did; but the candidate was not re- | 
ceived into the Church, and soon after she be- | 
came 2 Quaker. The administration of the | 
Lord’s Supper was however left to Mr. Keach, 
as his proper work. 

In the year 1689, difficulties having occurred | 
about Laying on of hands in the reception of | 
members after baptism, Predestination, and | 
other matters, the pastorate of Mr. Keach was | 
brought to a close; and John Watts was chosen 
in his stead, being assisted by Samuel Jones, 
Evan Morgan and Thomas Wood, thus follow- | 
ing, as will be observed, the custom which 
obtained in the apostolic times. 

It seemed to be acommon event, in those days | 
of primitive simplicity, to have in the Pennepek | 
Church, a number of gifted brethren on trial, so | 
that the Church was seldom at a loss for a Pas- 
tor. Meetings in the week were also regularly | 
kept up; and these “ gifted brethren” were ac- | 
customed to officiate on such occasions, 

Thus this little band of disciples continued 
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to prosper; and, in the year 1700, their number, 
had increased to forty-six. 

Among them, as in Churches at the present day, 
were some troublesome and perverse spirits, tinc- 
tured with peculiar views about Gospel truth, The 
chief one at Pennepek, was a certain William 
Davis, who at first was a Quaker preacher, then 
a Keithian, and finally a Baptist. He held Sa- 
bellian views, which he endeavored to inculcate; 
but the Church, after several admonitions, were 
compelled to exclude him. He afterwards be- 
came a Seventh-day Baptist. To counteract the 
errors of Davis, and also other heresies, and to 
instruct the children of the members in the true 
Faith, John Watts was requested by the Church 
to prepare a Catechism, “such a one as might 
“also be of use for a Confession of our faith.” 
This he did, and it was published in the year 
1700. 

The Church, at first, was wont to meet at the 
houses of different members; but, about the year 
1707, a house of worship was erected on a lot 


| near the Burial-ground, the gift of Samuel 
| Jones, one of the early Pastors. 


In subse- 
quent years, additional land was presented to 
the Church. and some was bought, so that now 
there is a fine glebe attached to the building, on 
which sheds are erected for the accommodation 
of those driving to Church. There is also a 
grove of noble oak-trees, affording delightful 
shade in Summer. The Meeting-house is situ- 
ated in the enclosure devoted to the Burial- 
ground; and is separated from the grove by a 
public road. 

The first Meeting-house was twenty-five feet 


| square ; but, in 1760, it was repaired, and, in 1770, 


there was a neat stone building erected, thirty- 
three feet by thirty, with pews, galleries, and a 
stove, which latter accommodation was not to 
be found in all the early Meeting-houses. The 
present edifice was built in 1805. 

The Faith of this ancient Church has always 
been that of the New Testament, as set forth in 
the “ Philadelphia Confession,” which was adop- 
ted by the Association, in 1742. 

For some years, the ancient rite of Confirma- 
tion, or the Laying on of hands on newly bap- 
tized members, on being reccived into the Church, 
was practised; but it was afterwards regarded 
as a matter of indifference, and hence was dis- 
continued. This question of “Laying on of 


|“hands” occasioned sharp disputes between 


them and a Welsh emigrant Church, which 
came from Wales, in 1701, and settled near Pen- 
nepek. The Welshmen insisted on thie rite as 
of great importance ; but finding they were op- 
posed, in 1703, the major part of them purchased 
a tract of land in Newcastle-county, Delaware, 
whither they removed and settled—and named 
the place “ Welsh Tract.” The Church assumed 
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the name, and is still known as “‘ The Welsh 
“Tract Baptist Church.” 

Pennepek Church also had, for many years, 
Ruling Elders—a species of officers which most | 
of the early Baptist Churches of Pennsylvs- 
nia, New Jersey, and Delaware had among them, 
as the early records show. 

The Minutes of the Church contain the follow- 
ing action on the subject of Ruling Elders : 

“1715. June 19th. A proposal was made for 
“having Ruling Elders in y* Church; left to 
“consideration till next Quarterly Meeting.” 

“1726. June 17th. At same time y® Church 
“ called forth brother John Holme to take upon 
“him the office of a ruling elder, to which he 
“ answered he thought himself not fitly qualified 
“for a place of charge and weight y' y‘ place 
“did require.” 

“1747. June 18. Bro. Vansandt was called 
“to the office of Ruling Elder by prayer and 
“laying on of hands.” 

When this office was discontinued does not 
appear; but it is certain that it was not used in 
1770. The latest mention of such is ina manu- 
script List of Members, for 1763, when William 
Marshall is named as the Ruling Elder. 

As a mother Church, numerous branches have 
sprung from Pennepek, and maintain, even to the | 
present day, in their ecclesiastical relations, an | 
active and prominent position. Among these 
were those of Middletown, Piscataqua, Co- | 
hansey, Burlington, and Salem, in New Jer- | 
sey; and Philadelphia, Montgomery, South- 
ampton, Brandywine, Frankford, and Holmes- 
burg, in Pennsylvania. 

As is well-known, The Philadelphia Baptist | 
Association originated under the auspices of | 
this Church; and to its Records we are chiefly | 
indebted for a knowledge of the date of the or- | 
ganization of the Association. The “ Yearly | 
“ Meetings,” which were held with the different 
Churches, were chiefly for preaching—answering | 
to the “protracted meetings” or “convoca- 
“tions” of the present day. They did not con- 
sist of Delegates or Messengers from particu- 
lar Churches, but all who had leisureand were 
so inclined gathered together and spent several 
days in acts of religious worship. The brethren 
were thus made acquainted with each other; 
the spirit of piety was increased; the ungodly | 
were often converted; and fraternal intercourse 
was greatly promoted. As the Churches in- 
creased in number, and also in membership, 
various questions arose both as to matters of 
Faith and Discipline. It was of course desirable 
for all the Churches to have the same Rules and 
to act in unity; and yet each Baptist Church be- 
ing independent of all others, it was apparent 
to the Pastors and Brethren, that some general 
meeting was necessary where such questions 
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could be freely and amicably discussed, and 
where counsel and advice could be given. 


| Hence, it was proposed to associate, once a year, 


for this purpose, by representatives from the sey- 
eral Churches, This annual meeting was there- 
fore designated by the name of an “ Association ;”” 
but it had no power or authority to bind the 
Churches composing it, and from the very first 
was regarded as an Advisory Council—and such 
is the character of all the Baptist Associations 
in America, as well as in all other parts of the 
world. 

The Church Records of Pennepek contain 
the following items concerning the formation 
of the Philadelphia Association, which are 
deemed of sufficient importance to form part 
of this sketch. 

“1706. At our yearly meeting held at Phila- 
“ delphia the 21, 22 and 23d days of September, 
“it was agreed by our brethren from Middleton, 
“in East Jersey and us, that there should be a 
“meeting held yearly for as many of us as could 
“meet those with them at Middleton, with them. 
“that could come there from other parts, to be 
“held on the third Lord’s day in May.” 

“1707. Before our generall meeting held at 
“Philadelphia in the 7" month [September] 
“1707, it was concluded by the severall congre- 
“gations of our Judgment, to make choyse of 
“some particular Brethren such as they thought 
““most capable in every congregation & those 
“to meet at the yearly Meeting, to consult about 
“such things as were wanting in the Church 
“and set them in order, and those brethren met. 
“at the said yearly meeting which begun the 
“27% of the 7 month, on the 7" day of the 
“week, agreed that the said meeting should. 
“ be continued till the third day of the week, 
“in the work of the publick ministry and by 
“whom the publick ministry of the word should 
“ be carried on.” 

The Churches thus uniting in an Association 
—the first formed in America—were the Penne- 


| pek, in Pennsylvania, the Welsh Tract, in Dela- 
| ware, the Middletown, Piscataqua and Cohansey 


in New Jersey. 

From that day until the present time, the 
Pennepek, or Lower Dublin, Church has been a 
member of the Philadelphia Association, except 
during a period of fourteen years. After a con- 
nection of one hundred and twenty years, on 


| the twenty-ninth of October, 1827, she withdrew 
from the Association, and for five years remained 
unassociated ; but, in 1882, she formed one of the 
constituents of The ‘Central Union Association,” 
which wasorganized in the First Baptist Church 
of Philadelphia, on the thirty-first of July, in 


that year. On the fourth of October, 1841, she 
withdrew from that body and united again with. 
the Philadelphia Association, and is at the pres- 
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ent time, the only one of the original Churches 
connected with the Association. 

The increase in membership by baptism was 
at first very gradual. Prior to the year 1800, 
the highest number baptized in one year, judg- 
ing from the records, was six. | 

Seen 1798 to 1804—a period of six years— 
there were no baptisms, but the services of the 
sanctuary were faithfully kept up under the pas- 
toral care of Dr. Samuel Jones. In the latter 
year, a glorious work of grace manifested itself 
and a revival commenced, continuing until the 
venerable man of God was removed from the 
Church militant to the Church triumphant. In 
1804, twenty-two were baptized; in 1805, twen- 
ty-four; in 1806, ten; in 1807, seventeen; in 
1808, twenty-five ; and in 1812, seventeen. This 
precious ingathering of souls seemed a fitting 
close to the faithful and laborious pastorate of 
over half a century. 

The whole number baptized from 1762, when 
the Minutes begin to give the numbers, to 1800, 
a period of thirty-eight years, was sixty-three ; 
and the membership had increased from fifty to 
seventy-five; while during the next thirteen 
years, the number baptized was one hundred 
and twenty-eight, and the membership had in- 
creased to one hundred and twenty-eight. The 


largest number baptized in any one year was 
ninety, in 1850, during the pastorate of Rey. 
Richard Lewis; and the next largest number 
was seventy-eight, during the pastorate of Rev. 


Alfred Harris. The greatest number received 
during any one pastorate was one hundred and 
fifty-six, during the seven years’ pastorate of the 
Rev. James M. Challiss, 

The total number baptized into the fellowship 
of this Church cannot be ascertained, but it 
must be over eleven hundred. Of these, seven- 
teen were baptized by Elias Keach; twenty- 
seven by John Watts; twenty-nine by Abel Mor- 
gan; ninety-two by Jenkin Jones; one hundred 
and thirty-eight by Dr. Samuel Jones; twenty- 
eight by Jacob Gregg; one hundred and twen- 
ty-eight by David Jones, Jr.; one hundred and 
fifty-six by James M. Challiss; one hundred and 
twelve by Richard Lewis; and eighty-nine by 
Alfred Harris. 

The present Pastor (Rey. William E. Cornwell) 
has baptized about seventy persons. 

It will thus be seen that this ancient Church, 
during the present century, has experienced an 
almost continuous experience of the Divine 
favor. 

During her long existence asa visible Church, 
she has had but nineteen Pastors, and in her 
earlier history, she had two or three Ministers 
at the same time, who labored together in word 
and doctrine as occasion offered. This arose 
from the fact that the “ gifted brethren” were 
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brought forward at the “Conference meetings.” 
John Watts, Evan Morgan, Samuel Jones and 
Joseph Wood, were four brethren whose “ gifts” 
were thus exercised, and who were ordained 
to the work of the ministry, and in turn were 
the Pastors of the Church. Eight of her Pas- 
tors were native-born Welshmen; and, for many 
years, Pennepek was the point to which the 
Welsh emigrants were accustomed to direct 
their steps, on their arrival in America. 

As a Church, she has done much for the cause 
of Education; and one of her Pastors, the Rev. 
Samuel Jones, D.D., for many years kept a pri- 
vate school where young men were taught Theo- 
logy. The nanie of Pennepek, or Lower Dublin, 
was known throughout the length and breadth 
of the land as the focus of Baptist influence. 
Twenty-two persons have been sent forth by this 
Church to preach the Gospel. The present mem- 
bership of the Church is over two hundred and 
fifty. There are now in Philadelphia, forty Bap- 
tist Churches, with about fourteen thousand 
members, and in the entire State of Pennsylva- 
nia there are fonr hundred and fifty Churches, 
with fifty thousand, four hundred, and ninety- 
seven communicant members, 


II.—BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF THE PAS- 
TORS OF THE LOWER DUBLIN BAPTIST 
CHURCH. 


I.—The founder and first Pastor was the Rrv. 
Ev1as Keacn. He was born in Southwark, 
London, in the year 1666; and was the son of 
the famous BensamMin Keacu, Pastor of the 
Baptist Church, in Horsely-down. Of his early 
education we have no information, but it was 
no doubt liberal, as his father was a learned 
man. Like many young men of that day, Elias 
started off to see the world ; and, in 1686, he ar- 
rived at Philadelphia, which had been found- 
ed four years. He was a wild, giddy fellow, 
and passed himself off for a Minister, dressing 
in black and wearing 4 band. Morgan Ed- 
wards, who relates the story, says that the pro- 
ject succeeded ; and many people resorted to 
hear the young London Divine. In the middle 
of his sermon he suddenly stopped, as if at- 
tacked with illness; and, upon inquiry by the 
audience, he burst into tears and confessed with 
trembling that he was an imposter. From that 
hour he dated his conversion ; and learning that 
there was a Baptist Minister at Cold Spring, in 
Bucks-county, named Thomas Dungan, he at 
once repaired to him for counsel and advice, 
and in due time was baptized by him. 

Thefollowing year, we find him at Pennepek; 
and, in January, 1688, he was one of the constit- 
uents of the Pennepek Church, becoming its 
Pastor, and continuing in that relation until 
1689, when the pastoral relation was dissolved. 
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He travelled extensively in Jersey and Pennsy]l- 
vania, preaching the Gospel, until 1692, when 
he returned to England, and was not only a 

opular, but a very useful, Minister. He became 

astor of a Church, which he was instrumental 
in gathering, in Ayles-street, Goodman’s-fields, 
London, in April, 1693; and so successful was 
he, that in February, 1694, he wrote to Rev. 
John Watts, that in nine months he had baptized 
about one hundred and thirty persons. He re- 
mained the Pastor of that Church until the twen- 
ty-seventh of October,1699,when he died, after a 
brief illness, in the thirty-fourth year of his age. 
His funeral sermon was preached by Rey. Na- 
thaniel Wyles, and is entitled, Death’s Arrest, 
the Saint's Release. 

Mr. Keach wrote and published several works. 
First: Four Sermons preached prior to 1694, in 
Pinner’s Hall. Second: A Confession of Faith, 
Church Covenant, Discipline, &c. Third: Two 
Sermons on The Nature and Hacellency of the 
Grace of Patience. 

While in Pennsylvania, Mr. Keach married 
Mary Moore, a daughter of the Hon. Nicholas 
Moore, who was Chief-justice of Pennsylvania, 
and after whom the Manor of Moreland was 
named, he being the owner of that tract of land. 
They had an only ene, Hannah, who mar- 
ried Revitt Harrison, of England, and hada son, 
John Elias Keach Harrison, who came to Amer- 
ica about the year 1734, and lived at Hatbor- 
ough, and was a member of the Baptist Church 
of Southampton, in Bucks-county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The widow of Judge Moore subsequently be- 
came the wife of John Holme, Esq., then of 
Philadelphia, but afterwards of Salem, N. J. 


Il.—ReEv. Jonn Wars, the second Pastor, was 
born on the third of November, 1661, at Lydd 
or Leeds, in the County of Kent, England, and 
came to America about the year 1686. He was 
baptized at Pennepek, on the twenty-first of No- 
vember, 1687, by Mr. Keach ; and was one of the 
first four converts at that place, and a constitu- 
ent of the Church. He early gave evidence 
of decided talents ; and the same year the Church 
was organized, he was called to the ministry. 
His labors proved so acceptable, that when Mr. 
Keach resigned, Mr. Watts was chosen Pastor. 
He was assisted in his duties by Messrs. Evan 
Morgan, Samuel Jones, and Joseph Wood—the 
latter brethren officiating when Mr. Watts was 
called to other places. 

Mr. Watts was a sound Divine, and a man of 
some learning. He wrote a book, called Davis 
Disabled, in reply to the heresies of a person 
named William Davis, who had been a member 
of Pennepek. This work was never printed. 
He also wrote a Catechism and Confession of 
Faith, which was printed in 1700. 
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The pastorate of Mr. Watts continued from 
the tenth of December, 1690, to the twenty-sev- 
enth of August, 1702, when he died, in the for- 
ty-first year of his age. He was buried in the 
grave-yard in the rear of the Meeting-house; and 
his tombstone has on it the following acrostical 
inscription : 

“ Intered here I be 

“O that you could now see, 

“ How unto Jesus for to flee 

** Not in sin still to be. 

“ Warning in time pray take 

* And peace by Jesus make 

“Then at the last when you awake 
“Sure on his right hand you’l partake.” 

IIl.—The Rev. Evan Moraean, the third Pas- 
tor, was born in Wales, and came to America 
at an early period. He was a Quaker, but left 
with George Keith’s party, in 1691. He was 
baptized, in 1697, by Thomas Rutter, a Keithian 
Baptist Minister. at Southampton, Bucks-coun- 
ty ; and, the same year, renouncing his Quaker- 
ism, he was received into Pennepek. He was 
called to the ministry in 1702, and was: or- 
dained, on the twenty-third of October, 1706, by 
Rey. Thomas Killingworth and Rev. Thomas 
Griffiths. 

Mr. Morgan died on the sixteenth of Febru- 
ary, 1709, and was buried at Pennepek. He was 
a smart, intelligent man. 


TV.—The Rey. Samvet Jones, the fourth 
Pastor, was born on the ninth of July, 1657, in 
the parish of Llanddwi, and County of Radnor, 
Wales, and came to America about 1686. He was 
baptized, in Wales, in the year 1683, by Henry 
Gregory, of Radnorshire; and was a constituent 
of the Pennepek Church. He was called to the 
ministry in 1697; and was ordained on the 
twenty-third of October, 1706, at the same time 
Evan Morgan was, with whom he had joint 
charge of the Church. 

Mr. Jones died on the third of February, 1722; 
and is buried at Pennepek. 

The ground on which the Meeting-house 
stands was given by him; and he also gave 
to the Church a number of valuable books. 


V.—The Rev. JoserpH Woop, the fifth Pas- 
tor, was born in 1659, near Hull, in Yorkshire, 
England, and came to America about the year 
1684, He was baptized by Mr. Keach, at Bur- 
lington, New Jersey, on the twenty-fourth of 
June, 1691, and was ordained on the twenty-fifth 
of September, 1708, at which time he assisted 
Messrs. Morgan and Jones in the ministry. He 
died on the fifteenth of September, 1747, and 
was buried at Cold Spring, Bucks-county. 


VI.—The Rev. AsEL Moraan, the sixth Pas- 
tor, was born in the year 1673, at Alltgoch, in 
the parish of Llanwenog, Cardiganshire, South 
Wales, and entered on the ministry in the year 
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1692. He commenced preaching at the age of 
nineteen ; and was ordained at Blaenegwent, in 
Monmouthshire. Enoch Morgan,;the third Pas- 
tor of the Welch Tract Church, was his younger 
brother; and Benjamin Griffith, of Montgom- 
ery, was his half brother. They were all de- 
scended from Morgan Ap Ryddarch.’ 


He came to Americain 1711, reaching Phila- 
delpia on the fourteenth of February, and was 
called to the care of Pennepek Church, preach- 
ing alternately there and at Philadelphia, with 
great acceptance. 

In addition to his duties as a Minister, he 
gave himself to the work of an author; and pre- 
pared, in the Welch language, A Concordance of 
the Holy Scriptures. He did not, however, live to 
see it published; but it was printed in 1730, 
and contains an Introduction by his brother, 
Enoch. Mr. Morgan also prepared a Welsh 
Confession of Faith, which was published. He 
died on the sixteenth of December, 1722, at the 


age of forty-nine years. His remains are interred 
now in the lot of the First Baptist Church of 
Philadelphia, in Mount Moriah Cemetery. 


VII.—The Rev. Jenxrn Jones, the seventh 
Pastor, was born about the year 1686, in the 
Parish of Llandydoch, Pembrokeshire, Wales, 
and came to America in 1710, He became Pastor 
of the Pennepek Church, on the seventeenth of 
June 1726 ; but resided in Philadelphia, and offi- 
ciated for the Church there, which was styled a 
branch of Pennepek. He had William Kinners- 
ley as one of his assistants, and also Joseph 
Wood, who aided as well as he could. Mr. 
Kinnersley was born near Leominster, in Here- 
fordshire, England, in 1669 ; and came to Amer- 
ica, on the twelfth of September, 1714. He was 
never ordained. He died on the thirteenth of 
February, 1734 ; and is buried at Pennepek. His 
son, EBENEZER KINNERSLEY, was baptized at 
Pennepek, and became a Minister ; but was more 
distinguished as a Professor in the College of 
Philadelphia, and for his attainments as a phi- 
losopher, having made, in connection with Dr. 
Franklin, many important discoveries in Elec- 
tricity. 

Mr. Jones continued to be Pastor until the 
third of May, 1746, when he was dismissed to be- 
come one of the constituents of the Philadel- 
phia Church, which was organized on the fif- 
teenth of May, 1746. He became their first 
Pastor after their separate organization, and 
continued such until the sixteenth of July 1760. 
when he died at the age of sixty years. His re- 
mains now repose in the Mount Moriah Cemetery. 
He was a man of considerable abilities, and was 
the chief cause of having the law of Pennsylvan- 
ia altered so as to enable dissenting Ministers to 
perform the marriage ceremony. He was, be- 
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sides, a generous man, leaving to the Church a 
legacy towards buying a silver cup for the 
Lord’s table; and having also, partly at his own 
cost, built a Parsonage-house. 


VIII.—The Rev.PETER PETERSON VANHORNE, 
the eighth Pastor, was born on the twenty-fourth 
of August, 1719, at Middletown, Bucks-county, 
Pennsylvania ; and was bred a Lutheran. Hav- 
ing embraced the principles of the Baptists, 
he was baptized on the sixth of September, 1741; 
and having been called to the ministry, he was 
ordained, on the eighteenth of June, 1747. He 
became Pastor, on the thirty-first of October, 
1747; and continued to labor with acceptance 
until the seventh of February, 1762, when he 
resgned; and on the twenty-third of June, 
1764, he formed one of the constituent mem- 
bers of the Baptist Church at New Mills, 
now Pemberton, in Burlington-county, New 
Jersey ; and became its first Pastor. He contin- 
ued such until the second of April, 1768, when he 
resigned, and returned to Lower Dublin, Penn- 
sylvania. On the seventh of April, 1770, he was 
chosen Pastor of the Cape May-church, but re- 
signed in 1775. 

In the year 1785, he became Pastor of the Sa- 
lem Church, Salem-county, New Jersey; and 
continued in the pastorate until the tenth 
of September, 1789, when he died in the seven- 
ty-first year of his age. 


IX.—The Rev. SAMvEL Jongs, D.D., the ninth 
Pastor, was born at Cefen y Gelli, Bettus Parish, 
Glamorganshire, South Wales, on the four- 
teenth of January, 1735, and was brought to 
America by his parents, in 1787. 

His father, Rey. Thomas Jones, was ordained, 
in 1740, as Pastor of the Church at Tulpehock- 
en, Pennsylvania. Samuel received a liberal 
education at the College of Philadelphia; and ob- 
tained the Master’s Degree, on the eighteenth of 
May, 1762. He at once gave himself to the work 
of the ministry; and on the eighth of January, 
1763, he was ordained at the College Hall, at the 
instance of the First Baptist Church of Phila- 
delphia, of which he was a member. Thesame 
year, he became Pastor of the united Churches 
of Pennepek and Southampton ; but, in 1770, he 
resigned the care of the latter and devoted him- 
self entirely to Pennepek ; and continued to oc- 
cupy that position until his death—a period al- 
together of fifty-one years. 

Dr. Jones was deservedly honored and es- 
teemed by all the Churches of our faith in the 
country. His learning gave him a prominent 
position ; and his counsel was sought, not only in 
the Association, but elsewhere. When Rhode 
Island College was projected, he repaired to 
Newport and aided in the preparation of the 
Charter; and when Dr. Manning died, the Presi- 
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dency of the College was offered to him ; but he 
declined it. With the work of the ministry he 
connected that of a teacher of young men in 
Theology; and was equally distinguished in 
both capacities. His Academy was located on 
his farm, near the Church ; and he sent forth 
many young men who became distinguished 
preachers of the Gospel. 

Dr. Jones was the author of several small 
works; but, besides his Circular Letters, none 
were printed, except a Sermon, called The Doc- 
trine of the Covenant, preached in 1783; A Cen- 
tury Sermon, preached in October, 1807, before 
the Association ; and a small handbill, on Lay- 
ing on of hands, which was replied to by Rev. 
David Jones, of the Great Valley Church. 

Dr. Jones was honored with degrees from sey- 
eral Colleges. In 1769, Rhode Island College 
conferred upon him the degree of Master ot 
Arts; and, in 1788, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania that of Doctor of Divinity. 

He died at Lower Dublin, on the seventh of 
February, 1814, in the eightieth year of his age, 
and was buried in the rear of the Church. 


X.—Jacos Griae, the tenth Pastor, was born 
in England, and came to America in the early 
ng of the gece century. When very young, 

e professed religion, united with a Baptist 
Church in England, and commenced to preach. 
Soon after, he entered the Bristol Academy and 
there prosecuted a limited course of study; and 
left to accept an appointment, as a Missionary 
to Sierra Leone, Africa; but soon afterwards 
resigned and settled in America. 

He first preached at Norfolk, Virginia, and 
at Portsmouth, and Upper Bridge. In a few 
years, he removed to Kentucky and became Pas- 
tor of a Church; but he soon left and went to 
Ohio. In 1808 or 1809, he returned to Virginia 
and opened a school in Richmond; and 

reached either in the vicinity of that city or 

or the First Church. 

In December, 1815, he became Pastor of the 
Lower Dublin Church, and continued such un- 
til the first of September, 1817. He then, for about 
eighteen months, was Pastor of the new Mar- 
ket-street Church, in Philadelphia. Subsequent- 
ly, he returned to Virginia ; and was employed 
either in teaching or preaching as an it- 
inerant. He died in Sussex-county, Virginia, 
after a few days’ illness, in 1836. He possessed 
extraordinary powers of mind, and a most tena- 
cious memory. As an evidence of the reten- 
tiveness of his memory, it is said that while on 
the ocean, after leaving his native land, he com- 
mitted to memory the Old and New Testaments 
and the whole of Watts’ Psalms. 


XI.—The Rev. Josuva P. Stack, the eleventh 
Pastor, became such, on the first of September, 
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1817, and remained until October, 1821. He was 
a student at Dr. Staughton’s Theological School, 
in Philadelphia. He died at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on the nineteenth of August, 1822. Nothing of 
his early history is known. 

In the private Diary of Rev. David Jones, his 
successor, there is the following reference to his 
death, under date of the first of September, 1822: 
“This morning, after service, I announced to 
“the people the unwelcome intelligence of 
“the decease of Brother Joshua P. Slack, my 
“predecessor in the ministry here. It was a 
“ great stroke to them generally, as they had not 
“heard anything of his sickness. He died at 
“ Cincinnati, Ohio, on the nineteenth of Au- 
“ gust.” 


XII.—The Rev. Davin Jonzgs, JR., the twelfth 
Pastor, was born at Brachodnant, in the Par- 
ish of Llanbrynmair, Montgomeryshire, North 
Wales, April, 1785 ; and, in 1803, came to Ame- 
rica. In early life, helost both parents, and was 
placed under the care of aunts, whose indul- 
gence had well nigh proved his ruin. He first 
settled on the Big Miami River, Ohio, being in 
the employ of a Mr. Hughes, who had brought 
him to America. He was then a Pedo-baptist ; 
but removing to Columbus, where there was & 
Baptist Church under the care of Rev. William 
Jones, he became an attendant there. Thinking 
that he might be called upon to defend his views, 
he studied Dr. Lewis’s Body of Divinity, in 
Welsh ; but was soon convinced that his sprink- 
ling was not Baptism ; and, ere long, he was bap- 
tized by the Pastor of the Columbia Church. 
Having exercised his gifts, he was soon licensed 
by the Duck-creek Church ; and then he became 
Pastor of the Beaver-creek Church, and at the 
same time taught a small school. In 1810, he 
resigned his pastorate; traveled extensively 
through several States; and, in October, attended 
the Philadelphia Association and visited Lower 
Dublin, the residence of Dr. Samuel Jones, under 
whom he studied Theology; and at the same time 
united with his Church. He then supplied the 
Church at Frankford; and, in 1812, became its 
Pastor, and so continued until 1814. 

In January, 1814, he was called to the First 
Church, at Newark, New Jersey; and he re- 
mained there eight years. On the first of Janu- 
ary, 1822, he became Pastor of the Lower Dub- 
lin Church, and sustained that position until his 
death, which took place on the ninth of April, 
1838, at the age of forty-eight years. 

Mr. Jones was the “ David” in a small work 
on Baptism, entitled Letters of David and John. 
“ John” was the Rev. John L. Dagg, D.D., then 
of Philadelphia, but now of Hopkinsville, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Jones was much beloved wherever known. 
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XIII.—The Rev. James MILBANK CHALLISs, 
the thirteenth Pastor, was born in Philadelphia, 
on the fourth of January, 1799; was baptized in 
Salem, New Jersey, on the nineteenth of Octo- 
ber, 1817, by Rev. Joseph Sheppard; and was 
licenced on the twenty-fourth of June, 1821, by 
the Salem Church. 

Mr. Challiss was ordained by the Church at 
Upper Freehold, Monmouth-county, New Jersey, 
on the seventh of December, 1822; but he had 
been preaching for that Church since June of 
that year. He remained as Pastor until March, 
1838,—a period of about sixteen years. 

Mr. Challiss became Pastor of Lower Dublin, 
on the thirty-first of March, 1838 ; and continued 
there until the first of April, 1845. He was sub- 
sequently Pastor at Moorestown, New Jersey, 
from April, 1845, to March, 1852; and at Cohan- 
sey—one of the constituent Churches of the Phil- 
adelphia Association—from April, 1852, to 
March, 1860. 

He retired from pastoral duties; and after re- 
siding for some years at Bridgeton, New Jersey, 
he died there on the fifteenth of April, 1868, 
aged sixty-nine years. 


XIV.—The Rey. Toomas Roserts, the four- 
teenth Pastor, was born in Denbighshire, North 
Wales, on the tenth of June, 1783; came to 
America in October, 1803; and settled in the 
State of New York. He was baptized by Rev. 
Jobn Stevens, on the ninth of March, 1806 ; and 
by invitation of Rev. Dr. David Jones, Pastor 
of the Great Valley Church, Mr. Roberts became 
co-pastor with him, and was there ordained, in 
1815, by Rev. Dr. Staughton and Rey. Messrs, 
David and Horatio G. Jones, 

When the Mission to the Cherokee Indians 
was founded, Mr. Roberts went out as a Mis- 
sionary with Rev. Evan Jones; and upon his re- 
turn, he became Pastor at Lower Dublin, on the 
third of August, 1845, and so continued until 
the first of April, 1847. Although in the Minutes 
he is styled “a supply,” yet he was in effect 
their Pastor; and was so returned on the Minutes 
of the Association. 

Mr. Roberts was also Pastor of the ancient 
Church at Middletown, New Jersey. He pub- 
lished a small treatise on Baptism. 

He died at Middletown, on the twenty-fourth 
of September, 1865, aged eighty-two years. 


XV.—The Rey. Ricnarp Lewis, M.D., the fif- 
teenth Pastor, was born on the twenty-fifth of 
July, 1817, at Llanidoles, North Wales, but left 
that place when very young. He was baptized in 
the year 1838, when sixteen years of age, by Rev. 
Cornelius Morrell, Pastor of the Baptist Church 
at Stalybridge. The following year he was called 
to exercise his gifts, and was licensed to preach ; 
and, at the same time, he became Principal of 
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a flourishing Seminary. Meanwhile he prosecu- 
ted his studies under Mr. Morrell. 

In June, 1841, Mr. Lewis embarked for\Amer- 
ica ; and, on his arrival, spent some time in New 
York, but eventually made Philadelphia his 
abode. In 1842, he became Pastor of the Mount 
Tabor Church, in Philadelphia, where he re- 
mained until 1847. On the twenty-seventh of 
April, 1847, he commenced his pastorate at Lower 
Dublin, but resigned in 1852, and left on the twen- 
ty-fifth of April, in that year. He then labored as 
Pastor of the Church at Holmesburg, until 1860, 
when he resigned. 

Mr. Lewis afterwards studied medicine at the 
Pennsylvania, Jefferson, and Homeopathic Me- 
dical Colleges, and graduated at the latter as 
M.D. He now resides at Frankford and prac- 
tices medicine. 


XVI.—The Rev. Wrm11am Hutcurson, the 
sixteenth Pastor, was born in the town of Drum- 
lample, County of Londonderry, Ireland, in 
1794; and came to America in the year 1819. 

He was baptized at Cazenovia, New York, in 
1820, by Rev. John Peck, and was licensed, 
by the Cazenovia Church, in June, 1821. He 
entered Hamilton Institution, and graduated in 
1824, and was ordained that year at Cazenovia. - 
He returned to Ireland, and preached to his 
countrymen under the Patronge of “The Lon- 
‘*don Baptist Irish Society.” In 1827, he again 
came to America; and, in 1828, became Pastor 
of the Church at Brandon, Vermont, where he 
labored for three years. While at Brandon, he es- 
tablished The Vermont Telegraph, a weekly reli- 
gious newspaper, of which he became its first 
Editor. In 1831, he became Pastor of the Church 
at Amenia, Duchess-county, New York, and 
continued there until 1833, when he removed to 
Fayetteville, Onondaga-county, and officiated 
for about three years as Pastor of the Church in 
that place. In 1836, he went to Oswego, and 
labored as Pastor of that Church, until the fif- 
teenth of December, 1852, when he was chosen 
Pastor of the Lower Dublin Church, and re- 
mainedsuch until December, 1856, when he re- 
signed. 


XVII.—The Rev. Atrrep Harris, the sev- 
enteenth Pastor, was born in 1829, at Bulch- 
mawr, Pembrokeshire, South Wales ; and came 
to America in 1841, He was baptized by his 
father at Remsen, Oneida-county, New York, in 
the Winter of 1842. He was licensed by the 
Remsen Church, of which his father was Pas- 
tor. He was educated at a Free Will Baptist 
Institution at Whitesboro’, New York; and was 
ordained at the Berean Baptist Church, in the 
town of Marcy, New York, for which Church 
he preached about six years. Mr. Harris was 
afterwards called to the charge of the Beakley- 
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ville and Upper Mount Bethel Churches in 
Pennsylvania, and remained with them one 
year, when he became Pastor of the Willistown 
Church. After serving that Church for two 
years, he became Pastor of Lower Dublin, on the 
sixteenth of March, 1857; and labored with 
much success until March, 1860, when he re- 
signed, and took charge of the Church of Ho- 
boken, New Jersey. 

Mr. Harris has contributed numerous articles 
to the Welch Magazines, and is able to preach 
in that language. 


XVIIL—The Rev. Grorcr Kempron, D.D., 
the-eighteenth Pastor, was born on the twenty- 
ninth of August, 1810, in the Parish of St. Tho- 
mas, South Carolina. 

He was baptized in February, 1832, and 
joined the Robertsville Church, by which he 
was licensed, on the twenty-second of December, 
in that same year. 

In January, 1833, he entered Furman Theolog- 
ical Institution ; where he remained two years. 
In October, 1835, he entered the Freshman 
Class, of Madison University, then called Ham- 
ilton Institution, and graduated there in the 


Arts, in August, 1839. In 1840, he was called as | 


a supply by the Church at Smyrna, South Caro- 
lina, and while there was ordained; and the 
following year he became Pastor of the Roberts- 
ville Church, where he remained until 1844, 
when he was called to the Spruce-street Church, 
Philadelphia. In 1852, he removed to New 
Brunswick, and became Pastor of the Church 
at that place; and continued there until 1857, 
when he was called to the Pastorate of the 
Church at North-east, Duchess-county, New 
York. 

In 1852, the Honorary Degree of Master of 
Arts was conferred upon Mr. Kempton, by the 
University at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania; and in 
1857, he received the Degree of Doctor of Divin- 
ity from Madison University, at Hamilton, New 
York. In October, 1860, he became Pastor of the 
Lower Dublin Church. 

Dr. Kempton has preached several sermons 
which have been printed. He resigned the 
charge of the Church in 1865; and now resides 
at Hammonton, New Jersey. 


XIX.—The Rev. Wruu1am E. CornwELt, the 
nineteenth Pastor, was born in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, on the twenty-fourth of Ottober, 
1886. He was baptized at Bridgeton, New Jer- 
sey, on the thirteenth of February, 1853; and 
commenced to study for the ministry in the 
Spring of 1854; and on the twenty-eighth of July, 
1859, he was graduated at the Theological De- 
partment of the University at Lewisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

He was ordained on the twenty-sixth of Octo- 
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ber, 1859, at Woodstown, New Jersey ; and was. 
subsequently Pastor of the Church at ,Canton, 
Salem-county, New Jersey. 

On the eighteenth of March, 1866, he com- 
menced his labors as Pastor of the Lower Dub- 
lin Church, and still continues to hold that hon- 
orable position. During his pastorate he has 


baptized a large number; and a Mission Chapel 
has been built and dedicated, at Fox Chase, a 
few miles from the parent Church. 


The following tabular statement will give a 
brief summary of the various Pastors, and the 
length of each pastorate: 


Eras Keac# served the Church from Janu- 
ary, 1688, to 1689. 

Joun Warts, from December 10, 1690, to 
August 27, 1702. 

Evan Morean, from October 28, 1706, to 
February 16, 1709. 

SamMvuEL Jonus, from October 23, 1706, to 
February 3, 1722. 

JosEPH Woop, from September 25, 1708, to 
September 15, 1747. 

ABEL Moraan, from February 14, 1711, to 
December 16, 1722. 

JENKIN JonEs, from June 17, 1726, to May 
8, 1746. 

PETER PETERSON VANHORNE, from October 
$1, 1747, to February 7, 1762. 

Samvue.t Jones, D.D., from January 1, 1768, 
to February 7, 1814. 

Jacos Griaa, from December, 1815, to Sep- 
tember 1, 1817. 

Josnvua P. Stack, from September 1, 1817, to 
October, 1821. 

Davin Jones, Jr., from January 1, 1822, to 
April 9, 1833. 

James M. Cuauuiss, from March 31, 1838, to 
April 1, 1845. 

Tomas Roserts, from August 8, 1845, to 
April 1, 1847. 

RicwarpD Lewis, from April 27, 1847, to April 
25, 1852. 

Wru1am Hourcurson, from December 15, 
1852, to December, 1856. 

AutrreD Harris, from March 16, 1857, to 
March, 1860. 

GrorcE Kempton, D.D., from October 7, 
1860, to April 1, 1865. 

Witu1am E. CornweEuu, from March 18, 
1866. 

III.—LICENTIATES. 


The Church, during its long existence, has 
granted liberty or license to preach to the fol- 
lowing persons, many of whom subsequently 
became eminent Ministers of the Gospel, viz: 


Evan MorGan, 
JoHN Hart, 


JOHN WATTS, 
SAMUEL JONES, 
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Joun SwIrt, WILLIAM KINNERSLEY, 
GORGE EAGLESFIELD, GEORGE Eaton, 
EBENEZER KINNERSLEY, JOSEPH BULL, 

Peter Eaton, WILLIAM VANHORNE, 
Peter SmirTu, JOHN PITMAN, 
Bureiss ALLISON, JOHN STANCLIFF, 
GEORGE GUTHRIE, CHARLES BARTOLETTE, 
Joun Boozer, Davip BATEMAN, 
JosEPH WRIGHT, CHARLES E, WILson. 


IV.—RULING ELDERS. 


Messrs. John Holme, John Vansandt, and 
William Marshall were the only persons who 
were chosen to act as Ruling Elders, 


V.—DEACONS. 


The following persons have been elected as 
Deacons : 

SAMUEL Vaus, January, 1687. 

JosEPH ASHTON, May, 1688. 

SAMUEL JONES andl JosepH Woop, October, 
9, 1699. 

GrirFita Mixes, October 23, 1706. 

Joun Hart, June 16, 1721. 

DanreEL Davies, December, 1721. 

Greoree Eaton, June 17, 1726. 

ALEXANDER EpWaArps, August 2, 1746, 

Crispin CoLitert, May 2, 1747. 

Tuomas WEBSTER, June 6, 1758. 


JAMES DuNGAN, and JosEPH ENGLEs, March 


80, 1775. 

Joun Wricat, February 8, 1776. 

BENJAMIN Duwaan, March 30, 1782. 

Tuomas Hote, August 2, 1806. 

JosErpH Wriaeut, October 1, 1814. 

Tuomas Miss, 1814. 

Joun Foster, April 10, 1817. 

Morean Hoitme and THomas ScaTreRGoon, 
October, 10, 1831, 

JoHn NEVILLE and Jacos W. Ort, August 
5, 1839. 

JoHN BLAKE and BENJAMIN M. Dunaan, 
February 5, 1844. 

GEORGE SNYDER and SHapRACH MuxEs, De- 
cember 25, 1849. 


VI.—ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCH BY BAP- 
TISM; AND TOTAL MEMBERSHIP IN EACH 
YEAR. 

Year. Bap. 

1687 4 

1688 

1691 

1696 

1697 

1698 

1699 

1700 

1701 

1702 

1704 


Total, Year. Bap. Total. 
1750 
1753 
1755 
1761 
1763 
1764 
1770 
1771 
1772 
17738 
1774 


Year. Bap. Total. 
1822 10 193 
1823 192 
1824 191 
1825 188 
1826 140 
1827 1438 
1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 52 
1832 28 
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Year. Bap. Total. Year. Bap. Total. 
1705 1776 69 
1706 1778 73 
1707 1781 58 
1708 1782 59 
1709 1783 64 
1710 1784 67 
1711 1785 69 
1712 1788 69 
1718 1789 68 
1714 1790 67 
1715 1794 62 
1719 1795 64 
1720 1796 70 
1797 70 
1800 74 
1801 75 
1802 7 

1803 72 
1804 95 
1805 116 
1806 124 
1807 138 
1808 155 
1809 158 
1810 160 
1811 162 
1812 178 
1813 178 
1814 170 
1815 163 
1816 11 157 
1817 14 169 
1818 5 172 
1819 10 175 
1820 1 174 
1821 11 1838 


Year. Bap. Total, 
1833 84 206 
18384 8 204 
1835 10 205 
1836 17 210 
1888 28 223 
1889 21 219 
1840 47 255 
1841 2738 
1842 260 
1843 802 
1844 299 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
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1723 
1724 
1725 


1727 
1728 


1730 
1782 


1784 
1735 
1736 
1737 
1738 
1740 
1741 
1742 
1748 
1746 
1748 
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VI.—UNPUBLISHED LETTERS BY WIL- 
LIAM HOOPER.* 


I, 


BALTm™orgE, February 1, 1777. 
My DEAR Sir: 
It was with singular pleasure that I read your 
two last very friendly letters, and I had long 


* Writ1am Hooper was one of the Signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and was a Delegate in Congress 
from North Carolina. He was born at Boston, on the seven- 
teenth of June, 1742. He was graduated at Harvard College, 
high in rank and education among his fellow-students. He 
studied law under James Otis; and from his preceptor im- 
bibed those patriotic sentiments which distinguished him in 
subsequent years. He settled in North Carolina, and soon 
attained eminence at the bar. 

1778, Mr. Hooper was chosen to papas Wilmington 
in the General Assembly ; and, in 1774, he represented the 
County of New Hanover. 

On the twelfth of September, 1774, he took his seat in 
Congress; and, in yom 1775, he was again elected a Dele- 
gate, to the Second Congress; and, on the twentieth of De- 
cember, 1776, he was chosen a third time. 

But, in 1777, he resigned his seat; and on his return to 
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ago gratefully acknowledged the receipt of 
‘them, if I had not met an insuperable obstacle 
in a fever which at this moment locks me up in 
my chamber. 

After an illness of several days, an impa- 
tience to be in Congress drew me out on a very 
wet day. The consequences were what any man 
in his senses might have expected, a Relapse ; 
and had I not been fortunate in a Physician, I 

rhaps had been measuring my length and 

readth under ground—a situation bad enough 
indeed, but bad as it is, surely preferable to being 
above it for any term in this worst of all possible 
places. I am now recovering, and, God willing ! 
propose moving Southward in a few days. Nel- 
son by advice of a Physician goes to-morrow. 
He is in a bad state of health. Harrison is still 
ill, and unless he is more attentive to exercise 
and regimen, I fear the consequences will be 
serious. 

With one united voice we ascribe this Cata- 
logue of ills to this place. I declare to you, the 
Congress presents such a scene of yellow death- 
like faces, that you would imagine Rhadaman- 
thus had shifted his quarters, & was holding 
Court in Baltimore. I believe, were it the case, 
he would soon be glad to get back to his friend 
Pluto’s regions. 

I have eased my Stomach, when Fancy is ex- 
hausted in blackness of description. When 
you are disposed to abuse my Carolina, spare 
every figure of Rhetorick and compare it to 
Baltimore. 

I congratulate you on the new face which our 
affairs have assumed in the Jersies, under every 
difficulty that a Military genius could possibly 
have to struggle with. General Washington, 
sometimes almost without an Army; at best 
with one composed of raw, undisciplined 
Troops, impatient of Command, and vastly 
inferior in numbers to the Enemy, has been 
able to check a victorious Army, with every 
thing that could afford a probability of success, 
thundering at the Gates of the Capital of Amer- 
ica, force them to change their course, and is 
now pursuing them in turn to the only spot 
which they have possession of in America. 
Will posterity believe the tale? When it shall 
be consistent with policy to give the History 
of that Man from his first introduction into our 
service, how often America has been rescued 
from ruin by the mere strength of his Genius, 


Carolina, he exerted himself with new zeal in support of the 
revolutionary cause. 

On the twenty-second of September, 1786, he was appoint- 
ed by Congress one of the Judges of a Federal Court to de- 
termine a controversy between New York and Massachu- 
setts, relative to a territory which was claimed by each. 

Mr. ae died at Hillsborough, N. C., October, 1790, 

y 


at the early age of forty-eight years, leaving a widow, two 
sons, and a daughter.—H. 6. J. ° F 
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Conduct, and Courage, encountering every ob- 
stacle that want of money, men, arms, and am- 
munition could throw in his way. An impar- 
tial world will say with you that he is the 
greatest man on earth. Misfortunes are the ele- 
ments on which he shines. They are the ground- 
work on which his picture shows to most ad- 
vantage. He rises superior to them all, they 
serve as foils to his fortitude, and as stimulants 
to bring into view those great qualities which, 
in the serenity of his life, his great modesty 
keeps concealed. I could fill the side.in his 
praise, but anything I can say cannot equal his 
merits or raise your Ideas of them. 

I lament, my dear Sir, the very small repre- 
sentation which America presents in Congress. 
The members will soon be reduced to the num- 
ber of 22—how unequal to the importance of 
its Councils! I am sorry to say that I think 
they already savour of the Truth of an observa- 
tion contrasted to that in Holy Writ, “that in 
“the multitude of Counsellors there is wisdom.” 
Some of the Middle and Southern Colonies have 
much to answer for in their want of representa- 
tion. It is a Crime however which carries its 
own punishment with it; and if there are two 
Interests in America that must necessarily pre- 
vail which always has its advocates on the spot 
to promote it, while the other is deserted by 
those whom every tie of honour, duty, and pub- 
lic virtue should lead to a different conduct, New 
York, Delaware and Maryland may almost as 
well desert the Cause as so lamely support it 
by this appearance in its publick Councils. I 
have the next delegation of your State much 
at heart and should be very sorry that any 
change should take place to the exclusion of 
Wilson. He is a character somewhat particular, 
but after a long and pretty intimate acquaint- 
ance with him, I am extremely deceived if pure 
integrity and love to America, a just and gener- 
ous attachment to the State which he repre- 
sents, a strong natural capacity improved by 
extensive reading, a very retentive memory, 
whose cool judgment has matured & digested 
what he has read, are not the genuine char- 
acteristicks of my friend Wilson. His removal 
from Congress would, in my opinion, work an 
essential political evil. 

Ross has, I think acted unexceptionally—Now 
& then he takes a whimsical turn, perhaps a 
wrong one, but to do him justice he does not 
persist in it. He is too much of a character 
not to be eccentric. He is a sincere friend to 
the Cause, and I think is independent in his 
Notions. Pardon this on internal domestic po- 
licy. I have the public good in view, which 
must prove my apology. 

I am much pleased with our success against 
the foraging party, and the more so from Gen- 
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eral Dickinson’s having the Command. He has 
laid up a fund of Reputation as a patriot and 
an Officer, which will be sufficient not only for 
himself for life, but upon which his brother, 
the Farmer, may make draughts to repair that 
that loss of Credit into which a constitutional 
weakness of nerves has betrayed him, and in 
which I sincerely believe his heart has no 
share. 

What is the policy of quartering, soldiers on 
the inhabitants of your City? Was not this 
one of the Great Evils which the Bill of 
Rights was intended to remedy in the Exec- 
utive powers of the British Constitution? Was 
it not a grievance which we loudly clam- 
oured against when subjects to G. B. I wish 
it may not lead to reflections injurious to 
our Cause, and give disaffected men reason to 
complain who have hitherto growled without 
it, and have in vain racked their inventions to 
sully our glorious cause, and call forth the cen- 
sure of the World on those who support it? I 
would not wish wantonly to sport with mens 
feelings. There will be a time, and I hope it is 
not at a great distance when the distinction of 
Whig and Tory will be lost, & resolve itself into 
the common appellation of Citizens of the In- 
dependant States. All political grudges will die 
away, & harmony happiness cement the whole. 
I wish that no wound may be made among 
ourselves, that time and common interest may 
not at last heal. In so great a convulsion, sac- 
rifices must be made, but it has been the policy 
of every wise Legislator to found the changes of 
Government on lenity and forbearance. 

I have been led to this out of the way specu- 
lation from having heard that your Council of 
Safety had barracked soldiers upon your Citizens, 
& trusted the Execution of it to Melcher [?] I 
know your feelings will help me to an excuse 
for thus trespassing again upon your internal 
policy. 

I wish some expedient could be fallen upon to 
os our money matters in a proper train. The 

emands upon us at present are immense, & 
must continue so. Like beginners in everythin 
else we want economy, or rather, we want sys- 
tem. Unless officers are appointed competent 
to the management of our funds, we must be 
Tuined. From a false parsimony in saving hun- 
dreds in salaries of proper Officers, we are 
sporting away millions in the want of them. 

I wish the Loan Office may succeed at 4 per 
Cent. The Southern Colonies will not consent 
to raise it. They consider the Eastern Govern- 
ments in possession of almost all the Continent- 
al Currency, and the rise to 5 as only a pre- 
lude to a higher demand, and that in propor- 
tion to our necessities, , 

But I have already trespassed too far upon 
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your patience, & proved to you perhaps that my 
Head has had it’sshare of my fever. 

I will trouble you no further than to say, I 
shall be happy to hear from you while I am in 
Carolina, & to assure you on paper that which I 
hoped to have done in person before I left this 
part of the Continent that absent or present I 
am and shall ever remain 

Yours, with the truest Affection. 
W™. Hooper. 


Il. 


Care Frar, 27 May, 1777. 

Yes, My pear Sir, Thus long & faithful 
publick services are requited. Hewes has lost 
his election. The charge against him was too 
futile to be repeated, except to be despised. 
‘¢ That he was employed loading Vessels for the 
“ Secret Committee, and receiving Commissions 
“as a Merchant, when he ought to have been 
“Congress as a delegate,” tho’, by the by, an ex- 
cruciating fit of the rheumatism incapacitated 
him for the and as you well know, it 
was in obedience to the earnest requisition of 
the Secret Committee, by your then representa- 
tion, that he wasemployed on this very necessa- 
ry business. It was lucky that Hewes had not 
begun his journey, or his removal might have 
been announced to him on the road, or in the 
exercise of his Delegatorial function in Con- 
gress. 

I wish our Assembly may be convinced of their 
Error. I imagine that such a Certificate in Mr. 
Hewes’ favour as you could draw, subscribed by 
all the members who served with him, and know 
his integrity and usefulness, would have an ef- 
fect, which, as his friend, I wish to promote. 
Should this be your opinion, when you have ef- 
fected it, forward it to me. 

I was again appointed a Delegate, but the 
situation of my own private affairs, the impor- 
tunity of my wife and little ones, & that de- 
licacy which I felt, as a friend, did not leave me 
a moment in suspense whether I should decline 
the honour intended me; and to you who feel 
the full force of conjugal and paternal effection, 
and are all alive to the wrong done your friends, 
sure I am, I stand justified. 

As it deprives me of your Agreeable society 
and that of others it has its melancholy reflexion, 
but as it furnishes me with a consciousness of 
having done my duty, I endeavour to suppress 
them, and look forward to a future opportunity 
when I may be restored to you without violat- 
ing the respect which I owe to my family and 
connections, 

We hear nothing from Congress—and are 
kept in profound ignorance of the state and 
movements of our Army. The people here are 
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dissatisfied with this reserve, and loudly speak 
forth their complaints. Our Tories are ever 
ready to rouse or fan their suspicions; and the 
charitable construction they bestow upon your 
secrecy is that you are doing nothing, or en- 
gaged about what you dare not disclose. These 

ernal villains slily insinuate that the Con- 


gress’ attention is chiefly exercised to devise | 


ways and means to continue in office or to a- 
mass money, and that they consider their consti- 
tuents only as they as they are to contribute to 
support the expenses. That the battle against 
England is a blind, merely to conceal their true 
intention. This game has been too long played 
in this State with impunity. We have not 
yet been fleshed in Executions, but we have now 
a treason which [ ] may prevent, if it does 
not by Heavens it must punish. 

I wish however the Journals of Congress 
were published from day to day, and compleat 
copies diffused through the several States. This 
would calm the suspicions of the credulous and 
ignorant, and make the mischievous intentions 
of our enemies prove abortive. 

The condition of our‘Army should be fre- 
quently announced, although nothing material 
mayhappen. Yet it will give the lie to the vari- 
ous reports we have of battles fought and suc- 
cesses obtained by thé enemy, which are fur- 
hished us by every travelling vagrant or desert- 
er who makes his way hither from the North- 
ward. These gentlemen who are generally 


flying from Martial punishment, as deserters, or | 


from the Civil justice of the Country as Tories, 
bring their prejudices with them; and for one 
prosperous event that they ascribe toour Army, 
their lively imagination gives a dozen to Gen! 
Howe. 

We have a regular lie of the day, as well as 
our betters, and if I had not determined myself 
to a state of stoic incredulity, I should break 
my heart with the reports of miscarriages by 
sea and land. As a quondam brother, I pretend 
to profound sagacity, and pronounce everything 
a lie, tho’ sworn to if it is not in our favor. If 
you could know how I thirst for a true state- 
ment of our publick affairs, you would steal 
some moments from business to gratify me. 

Is Stockton, the delegate in Jail ? Is the Con- 
gress Frigate taken? Has General Washington 
but 7000 men ? 

We make a blessed hand of recruiting here, 
of nine regiments we can bring scarce 2000 
men into the field. The havock which the 
sickness that pervaded the Southern States 
last year made amongst them, and that horrid 
expedition which was undertaken against St. 
Augustine, in the most inclement season, thinned 
the Army of some of our best men, and has | 
discouraged others from enlisting. 
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Every soldier has a little sphere of influence, 
within which he moves, and, as far as it ex- 
tends, he disseminates his prejudices, and paints 
his wrongs and his sufferings. His friends have 
theirs, and thus a disgust to the service is pro- 
moted, and now almost universally diffused 
through this State. The impolicy of high 
bounties, given by our neighbours, has driven 
us to the imitation of them. This has served 
no purpose but to depreciate our money, and 
raise the ideal of importance of these who are 
fit for soldiers. I thought long ago that patriot- 
ism in the ranks of our Army was mere cant, but 
am now sorry to find that the absence of it, has 
not been supplied by its usual successor, Avar- 
ice. It is needless to say that the depreciation 
of money occasions this backwardness. It is 


| a fact that we depreciate money by extravagant 


bounties, and increase the evil by attempts to 
remedy it. The Mines of Potosi are not equal 
to our present mode of conducting the war, and 
the weakest minds amongst us begin to reason 
upon the possibility of our not making good 
our engagements. To the enormous ‘bounty 
given by the Continent, this State has added 10 
dollars, and 150 acres of Land. We have been 
driven to it by the practice of other States, 
Those who first set the example have much to 
atone for. 

The Merlin and Bruin Men of War came over 
Cape Fear Bar the other day, and burnt several 
outward bound vessels. We are totally de- 
fenceless here from the want of a few great 
guns and a small fort, and shall furnish a glori- 
ous harbor for the enemy, to refresh themselves 
and annoy the Southern States. Do exchange a 
little conversation with Mr. Hamit [?] on this 
subject. He is a judicious man and a sensible 
agreeable companion. He has acquired a for- 
tune, and is somewhat conversant with trade. 
He will be useful to some of your Mercantile 
Committee. I beg your notice of him. He has 
a high opinion of our friend 8. Adams, and my 
countrymen in general having been formerly ac- 
quainted in Boston, 

I hope this will find you quietly settled with 
your family at Philadelphia, and that Mrs. Mor- 
ris will not again have to expose herself and 
little ones to the fatigues of a flight. I sincerely 
felt for them the inconveniences which they 
suffered, and your anxiety from the separation. 

I beg my most respectful compliments to your 
Lady, and am, Dear Sir, with Great respect 

Your friend & most obedient servt, 
Wi11amM Hooper. 

This is the 27 of May, and at Cape Fear in 
the latitude of 84. I am now writing before a 
| large fire. Such a season was never known here. 
I dread the effects it will have on our crops. 

To Rosert Morris, Esq. 
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VIl.—ORIGINAL DEED OF THE NEWPORT 
(R. I.) “ LIBERTY TREE.” 


To all People to whom these Presents shall come, 


Greeting: I, Witi1am Reap, of Newport, 
in the County of Newport, in the English 
Colony of Rhode Island, and Providence Plan- 
tations, in New England, in America, merchant, 
for and consideration of the love of niy country 
and an ardent desire to perpetuate to the latest 
posterity the Liberties and Privileges handed 
down by my glorious Ancestors, and also for 
the further consideration of five shillings, Law- 
ful money, to me in hand paid by Wm. El- 
lery, John Collins, Robert Crook, and Samuel 
Fowler, merchants, and all of said Newport, 
the receipt whereof I do hereby acknowledge, 
that this Deed may be held good and sufficient 
in all constructions of Law, have given, grant- 
ed, sold, and conveyed, and do hereby give, 
grant, bargain, sell and convey to them, the 
said William Ellery, John Collins, Robert 
Crook, and Samuel Fowler, and to such other 
erson or persons as shall or may be chesen 
t the Survivors of them, upon the decease of 
either of them, forever, in such succession, a 


certain large Button Wood Tree, standing at 
the North End of Thames-street, in Newport, 
aforesaid, and at the North End of my lot of 
Land there, being with the Land on which it 


stands, bounded as follows: Easterly, on Fare- 
well-street, about twenty-six feet; Southerly by 
my said Lot of Land, about eleven feet; and 
Westerly on Thames-street, making a Point to 
the North, being in the form of a Triangle, with 
the Appurtenances—To have and to hold the 
same to them, the said William Ellery, John 
Collins, Rob’t Crook, and Samuel Fowler, and 
their successors as aforesaid, to and for the 
uses, intents and designs as following, viz: That 
the said Tree, forever hereafter be known by 
the name of TREE OF LIBERTY, and be sett 
apart to them for the use of the Sons of Liber- 
ty, and that the same stand as a Monument of 
the spirited and noble opposition made to the 
Stamp Act, in the year One thousand seven hun- 
dred and sixty-five, by the Sons of Liberty in 
Newport, Rhode Island, and throughout the Con- 
tinent of North America, and be considered as 
Emblematical of Public Liberty; of her taking 
deep root in English America; of her strength 
and spreading protection by her benign in- 
fluence, refreshing her sons in all their just strug- 
gles against the attempt of Tyranny and oppres- 
sion; and furthermore, the said TREE oF Lin- 
ERTY is destined and set apart for exposing to 
Public Ignominy and Reproach all offenders 
against the Liberties of their Country, and 
Abettors and Approvers of such as would en- 
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slave her; and that the same may be repaired 
to upon all rejoicings on account of the Rescue 
and deliverance of Liberty from any danger she- 
may have been in of being subverted and ov- 
erthrown. And furthermore, that the said TREE 
oF LIBERTY stand as a memorial of the firm and. 
unshaken Loyalty of the American Sons of Lib- 
erty to his Majesty, King George the Third, and 
of their inviolable attachment to the happy 
Establishment of the Protestant succession in the: 
illustrious house of Hanover; and, in general, 
said Tree is hereby conveyed to and set apart 
for such other uses as they, the true-born Sons of 
Liberty shall, trom time to time, from age to 
age, and in all times and ages, forever hereafter, 
apprehend, judge and resolve may subserve the 
glorious cause of Publick Liberty. And I, the 
said Wm. Read, do hereby covenant to and with 
the said Wm. Ellery, John Collins, Robert 
Crook, and Samuel Fowler, and their succes- 
sors as aforesaid, that I am the true and law- 
ful owner of said bargained premises; that I 
have good authority and full power to dispose, 
grant, sell, and convey the same as aforesaid ; and 
that I will warrant and defend the same to them, 
the said Wm. Ellery, John Collins, Robert Crook, 
and Samuel Fowler, and their successors as afore- 
sail, against the lawful claims and demands of 
all persons forever hereafter. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I, the said Wm. Read, 
have hereunto set my hand and seal, this four- 
teenth day of April, in the Sixth year of his 
Majesty’s reign, George the Third, King of 
Great Britain, &c. Annoqui Domini, One thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixty-six. 

WILLIAM READ. 
Signed, sealed and delivered 

in presence of us : 
JssEPH G. WANTON, 
JAacoB RICHARDSON, 
Henry MARCHANT, 
SAMUEL HENSHAW, 
EBENz’R DAVENPORT, 
Roxs’t Hott, 


GIDEON WANTON, Jr., 
BENJAMIN HALL, 
BENJAMIN ELLERY, 
Davip ANTHONY, 
Wii11aM MERRISS, 
Pav. CoFFIN, 
Puitie PECKHAM, JOHN BARKER, 
Lewis Bu.orp, JOHN STANTON, 
JONATHAN DAVENPORT, JOHN READ, 
Au. A. Scort, Dan’L DENHAM, JR., 
CHARLES COZZENS, Tmo. Baca, 
ConsTANT BAILEY, CuRIs’R TOWNSEND, JR, 
Ros’t Tay’R SHERMAN, JosHuA SAYER, JR., 
JEREMIAH CHILD, JR., BENJAMIN STANTON, 
HENRY WARD, SAMUEL WEEDEN. 
CoLony oF Rope IsLanp, &c. 
Newport, April 14, 1766. 
Personally appeared Capt. William Read, and 
acknowledged the foregoing Instrument to be 
his voluntary Act and Deed. 
Before Henry Warp, Just. Peace. 
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{LAST CONVEYANCE OF THE DEED OF LIBERTY 
TREE. | 


I, John F. Townsend, of the Town and County 
of Newport, and State of Rhode Island, &c. sur- 
viving Grantee to the last Deed of Liberty Tree 
and the Land there in described, do in pursuance 
of the authority with which I am by the seid 
Deed invested, choose and appoint William A. 
Clarke, William Gardner, and George W. EI- 
lery, all of said Newport, as Trustees of the said 
Tree and Land, in the Room and place of Wil- 
liam Ellery, Samuel Fowler Gardner, and Benja- 
min Hazard, deceased. 

In WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set 
my hand and seal, this twenty-sixth day of 
April, in the year of our Lord, One Thousand 
eight hundred and forty-nine. 

JoHN F. TOWNSEND. 

Signed, sealed and delivered in the presence 
of us: 


BENJAMIN ELLERY, 
Isaac 8. Fow sr, 
PELEG CLARKE. 


We accept of the above appointment : 


Gro. W. ELLErRy, 
W. A. CLARKE, 
Wa. GARDNER. 


. Received into my office for recording, New- 
port, February 22d, 1850, at 9 o’clock, A. M., 
and recorded in 28th Vol. Land Evidence, New- | 
port, page 130, by 
B. B. Howxianp, Town Clerk. 
As the present Board of Trustees of LrsERTY 
TREE have it in contemplation, on account of its 
blighted and decaying state, to cut down and 
remove it, and to plant out another in its place, 
they thought proper to publish above the Orig- 
inal Deed of Trust, and their own appointment 
as Trustees, in evidence of their right so to do. 
Jonun F. TownsEnp, 
Gro. W. ELEERY. 
W. A. CLARKE, 
Wma. GARDNER. 
Newport, Dec. 7th, 1850. 


VIIL—A REVOLUTIONARY SERMON. 


By Rev. Davi Jonzs, M. A. 


{The following Sermon was delivered by the Rev. Mr. | 
Jonzs, sometime during the eens ar; but there 
is nothing in the MS. to fix the date. Mr. Jones subsequent- 
ly became a Chaplain in the Continental Army, and served 
until the close of the War. He was afterwards Chaplain to 
General Wayne's “‘ Legion of the United States,” during | 
the Indian War in Ohio; and when the last War with Bng- | 
land occurred, he sought for and obtained the position of | 
Chaplain, yy he was then seventy-six years of age. 
He died on the fifth of February, 1820, in the eighty-fourth | 

ear of his age; and his remains are interred in the Ceme- 





ry of the Great Valley Baptist Church, Chester-county, 
Pennsylyania.—H. G. J.] 
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“ And all the People arose as one man, saying, 
“we will not any of us go to his Tent, neither 
“ill we any of us turn into his house ; but now 
“this shall be the thing which we will de to Gib- 
“ eah, we will go up by lot against it.” Judges, 
xx. 8, 9. 


The great Apostle informs us that, “ whatso- 
“ever things were written aforetime, were writ- 
“ten for our learning,” so that some account is 
to be made of every part of Sacred History. 
Since I received the request of this respected 
Battalion to serve you on this publick occasion, 
nothing has occurred to my mind better adapted 
to our condition, than the story of the Civil 
War which commenced among the Tribes of 
Israel. Here we find men descended from one 
common Parent, men possessing one land, men 
under the same laws and religion, yet at last 
engaged in bloody Battles. Such is the perni- 
cious nature of sin that God will surely visit a 
dissolute People at last, tho’ he bears long with 
their manners. The Tribe of Benjamin had de- 
scended a degree beneath brutes in vileness, 
their atrocious crimes cried to Heaven for ven- 
geance, and Providence orders an event that 
should begin the quarrel. A Levite lodging in 
Gibeah received intolerable abuse by the death 
of his wife; and the manner in which it was 
perpetrated exceeded any crime before heard of 
in Israel. Yet, as it respected only a few, one 
might have expected that matters might have 
been accommodated without such effusion of 
blood; but when God in judgment designs to 
visit a vicious People, the things that belong to 
their peace, are always hid from their eyes. The 
injured Levite being fully persuaded that every 
mode in his power to obtain justice would be 
impracticable, applies himself for justice to all 
the Tribes of Israel. They view themselves 
bound both by the laws of nature ahd revela- 
tion to interest themselves in the cause and fi- 
nally to prosecute every mode to bring such 
flagitious offenders to condign punishment. 
Therefore the whole Congregation, from Dan 
even to Beersheba, assembled at Mizpeh to con- 
sult on the important occasion ; and their con- 
sultation we have in the words of the Text. 
From this part of Sacred History, we may very 
naturally deduce the following propositions, viz.: 


I. That it has been the duty of People in 
ages past in order to obtain Justice, to take up 
arms even against such as were nearly allied by 
blood and interest. This was the case with the 
Tribes of Israel in the present dispute with 
Benjamin. 


II. That when a People are thus called to 


| arms, they should unite together as one man. 
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Thus it was in our Text: “ and all the People | 


arose as one man.” 

Ill. That a People so engaged ought to be 
firmly and resolutely determined never to desert 
the cause "till Justice is obtained. This was 
the united resolve of Israel: “‘ We will not any of 
“us go to his Tent, neither will we any of us turn 
“into his house ; but now this shall be the thing, 
“which we will do to Gibeah, we will go up by lot 
“ against it.” ; 

Many things which might be said on this 
subject are anticipated in a Discourse already 
in print, preached on the Continental Fast Day, 
to which I would refer you for arguments to 
demonstrate the sinlessness and justness of War 
in extreme cases. 

To discuss the present propositions, the meth- 
od proposed shall be, 

1. 10 show when it is the duty of a People 
to forget and be deaf to the influence of natural 
ties and take up arms against an Enemy, tho’ 
nearly connected by blood and interest. 

2. Assign some reasons why such a People 
should be united as one man in defense of Jus- 
tice. 

8. And lastly, prove that a People thus en- 
gaged, ought to be firmly and resolutely deter- 
mined never to desert the cause ’till Justice is 
obtained. 

Curiosity,perhaps,may have brought some hith- 
er and others may have more religious motives to 
assemble at this time; but I must beg leave to 
let you know that I judge it not meet to blend 
State affairs and religion together, for every- 
thing is beautiful in its season, and things dis- 
tinct in nature ought to be preserved so in time. 

The way of Salvation, the things which are 
purely spiritual, the religious exercises of a yet 
gracious soul, tho’ the most pleasing themes, are 
not the subjects demanding our present atten- 
tion. We are now united in defence of our 
Liberty and Country, as men, resolved to main- 
tain our cause against the unrighteous claims of 
Great Britain, tho’ she is nearly allied by blood 
and interest; nor would we stand in a cause, if 
it was not clear both from reason and revela- 
tion. But as this is a point now little disputed, 
I would therefore, 

I. Show when it is the duty of a people to 
be deaf to the influence of natural ties and take 
up arms against an enemy, tho’ nearly connected 
by blood and interest. 

1. It must be confessed that War of any kind 
is to be esteemed in itself a very great calamity. 
Every method should be prosecuted to prevent 
it, and above all, a Civil War, if possible, ought 
to be avoided; but when great injuries are re- 
ceived, when repeated offences are given, then 
we are to become deaf to the Power of natural 
connections and appear in defence of Jus- 
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This was the case with the Tribes of 
Israel. A Levite’s wife was murdered in the 
most savage manner. Tidings came to all Is- 
rael, of this great wickedness wrought in the 
land. No doubt but their consciences were as 
binding on them to arm themselves on this oc- 
casion, as they can possibly be against it in any 
among us. In the Mosaick law, there are some 
Cases of the natural connection wherein a father 
was deaf to the influence of an obstinate son; 
therefore he was to bring his rebellious son be- 
fore the Elders & witness against him that 
he would not obey his voice; he was both a 
glutton & a drunkard (Deut. xxi, 20, 21) & 
you know the Elders were to stone him to death. 
We see when the provocations are great, when 
the injuries are intolerable, the love of Justice 
is to bear the sway against all connections, 

And now to attend to our own case. The in- 
juries sustained by the arbitrary acts of the Par- 
liament of England, the provocations we have 
received by their hostile invasion of our land, 
are so very well known, that it is scarcely neces- 
sary to repeat them, especially as these have 
been principally considered in another Dis- 
course; * yet it may not’ be amiss to bring to 
mind a few particulars of our grievances. 

According to history, America at first was set- 
tled by persons wearied of oppression in Great 
Britain. They sought a retreat in the wilds of 
a heathen land, esteeming it better to live near 
Savages than Tyrants. The Kings of England 
being sometimes cloyed a little with the blood 
of Persecution, favoured these adventurers with 
Compacts or Charters. Here our forefathers 
thought themselves safe; but we see to our sor- 
row in our days, these solemn agreements are 
dispensed with at Pleasure. To enforce cruel, 
unjust, and unconstitutional acts, armies are sent 
against us to destroy at pleasure. Boston made 
no resistance to the admission of the Troops, 
not supposing that Britain was capable of so 
much Barbarity as experience has taught them 
since. Many are kept as prisoners in that City, 
and none can come out without being robbed. 
No regard is paid to private property. Ships 
are seized, cattle and provisions are taken by 
violence. In short, my countrymen, such are 
the grievances that no flesh can bear it, if pos- 
sessed of spirit or virtue. 

When this is the case, we see our duty is to 
be deaf to our former connections, and gird on 
our arms against an enemy so unjustly engaged 


tice. 





* The Discourse referred to was preached by Mr. Jones in 
the Fall or Winter of 1775, before Colonel Dewees’ Regi- 
ment, in the Baptist Church of Great Valley, Chester-coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. It was entitled Defensive War in @ 

ust Cause Sinless. In it Mr. Jones took high ground in 
favor of Independence, at a time when that was dreamed 
of by only a few. The Sermon was printed, and extensively 
circulated, and did great good. 
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against us. We shall leave the event to God. 
We believe our cause is good. 

2. When a people have used every reasonable 
means to accommodate matters, and all attempts 
prove abortive, it is then their duty to be deaf 
to the ties of blood or other connections, and 
~seek for justice in the only mode by which it 
can be obtained. In this point we have for our 
example the conduct of the Tribes of Israel. 
Even after they were at the great expence of 
assembling the whole Congregation at Mizpeh, 
they sent men through all the Tribe of Benja- 
min, making the reasonable request to deliver 
up the sons of Beliel which were in Gibeah, 
that they might be put to death ; but to no pur- 
pose, for “the children of Benjamin would not 
“hearken to the voice of their Brethren the 
“children of Israel.” When they had thus es- 
sayed to accommodate matters by requesting 
the life of the guilty Murderers and were re- 
pulsed, then they esteemed all their abettors 
equally criminal, for their de‘ending the villians 
made the cause their own. 
have carefully copied after the example of Is- 


rael; we have tried every mode of reconcilia- | 
tion, & hitherto with the same success of | 
Israel, for the Children of Britain will not hear- 


ken to the voice of their Brethren, the Chil- 


dren of America, but call the injuries “ pre- | 
No doubt last Fall our | 
Congress thought the measures consulted, if| 
duly pursued, would be attended with salutary | 


“tended grievances.” 


effects, but, by experience, we are taught the re- 
verse, for our antagonists resolve on every meas- 
ure to enforce their iniquitous laws. 
-could be done now ? Petition after Petition has 
been made in vain. 


and carefully strive to prevent every State from 


trading with us in such articles as our present | 
Now even when blood | 
has been already shed, we still continue our | 
suit for an honorable reconciliation, but we | 
have no reason, from any former Conduct, to | 


circumstances require. 


think that we shall be heard. Is not our News 


-constantly filled with fresh accounts of large re- | 


inforcements getting ready to sail against us ? 
Tho’ we may fight with our blood relations, the 
present case is such that we must be deaf to the 
influence of such connections and unite in the 
-common cause of our own defence, which brings 
us to the second thing proposed which was, 

II. To assign some reasons why such a People 
.should be united as one man in defence of Justice. 
The reasons are many and very important. 

1. Unity is the great means of strength. The 
Scriptures inform us that a threefold cord is not 
easily broken. Josephus thinks that Jerusa- 
lem conld never ‘iave been taken had not di- 





In this Point we | 


What | 


We then resolved not to | 
trade with them till our grievances are removed. 
“They resolve that we shall trade wich none else, | 
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visions taken place. Unity gives strength many 
ways, not only from the consideration of num- 
bers, but when some desert or will not appear in 
the good cause, it tends to dishearten others, 
& the business falling on a few, it makes their 
struggle very hard & attended with innumer- 
able disadvantages. In building the walls of 
Jerusalem the work. went on rapidly because all 
were intent on their business. We are taught 
in Scriptore that a house divided against itself 
cannot stand. This must be the case if dissen- 
sions were to take place among us. We should 
soon fall victims to our enemies’ rage. 

2. Unity always strikes Terror in our enemies, 
We have reason, good reason, to believe that 
matters would never have been in their present 
state, had it not been for the representation 
given by some dissatisfied persons, that many of 
us would join the Ministerial Army on their ar- 
rival; therefore all the blood which is or sball 
be shed in the present Dispute, lies at the door 
of such imprudent or wicked persons. Were 
Administration fully persuaded that we are 
resolved to live or die as one man, matters would 
be soon accommodated; but still they hope to 
divide us & therefore persevere in their barba- 
rous Measures, They dreaded our unity, & there- 
fore strove to divide the Colonies by pretended 
favours to any that would comply with their 
measures; but our Colonies are not to be thus de- 
ceived, They had virtue enough to disregard 
the injurious proposal, resolving to live or die to- 
gether. Nor are we to suppose their Schemes are 
atanend. Endvavours will be made, no doubt, 
either by seeming favours or terrible threats to 
divide us, but we hope that our God will give 
us virtue enough to withstand all their devices. 

8. Another reason why we should be united 
as one vian is, we are all interested in the cause, 
Every man ought to consider h mself so con- 
nected that his happiness stands or fal s with 
the present Dispute. We are not fighting to 
gratify the pride or ambition of tyrannical Task- 
masters, No; every man is fighting for his own 
Liberty & Property; and surely it is an un- 
generous conduct for any to prosecute their 
worldly business, & perhaps reproach the very 
men who are nobly defending their rights. 
This, my Countrymen, I confess, is very provok- 
ing & yet I hope that patience may be sufii- 
cient to bear it & pay a due regard to tht 
Text whieh says, ‘‘ Be not overcome with evil, 
“but overcome evil with good.” If we con- 
sider the Cause in this point of view, we may 
be fully persuaded that unity will more and 
more prevail throughout all the C lonies. 

4, Another argument to unite us as one man 
may be taken from the consequences vf Discord. 
Divide & destroy is a good maxim in State 
policy. The Scripture informs us that « house 
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divided against itself cannot stand. We have 
reason to fear, if Discord takes place, that after 
our best opposition, the Colonies will finally in 
part be subdued. The marine Coasts will he 
oblidged to submit to the arbitrary measures of 
their enemies, Governments will be changed 
& modified agreeably to the tyrannical pleasure 
of Despots. It was a remark of one of the 
wisest kings that ever the world knew, that “a 
“prudent man foreseeth the evil’ & hideth 
“himself; but the simple pass on and are pun- 
‘‘ished.” The evil that is before us, every pru- 
dent man must forsee; for were we to submit at 
pleasure, the Consequence will be to keep a 
standing Army, not to defend us but to keep us 
in Slavery. If we are overcome, the case will 
be the same. An army we shall have, ready 
with violence to enforce any bar'arous measure 
on pain of Death ; so that matters are in such a 
condition now that we have no other redress, 
but under God to unite as one man in defence 
of all that is near & dear to us as men born 
free and who mean to die so. 

Some may flatter themselves with hopes of 
milder measures, but such justly merit the ap- 
pellation of the simple that pass on and are 
punished. Some there are among us, who tell 
us that their conscience will not allow them to 
pay a Provincial Tax, which is levied only to 


support defensive War. What will they do when | 


their Tax shall be to support soldiers only to 
keep them in Sl.very? ‘The smple puss on 
“and are punished.” Let these now co: sider 
what they do & say before it is too late; for 
if we come under arbitrary government, no re- 
gard will be paid to conscience. We may be so 
unhappy as to see these yet lamenting their ob- 
stinacy & folly when it is too late. Let us 
now therefore, unite as one man in defence of 
ourselves, our liberties, & our properties. Let 
no religious distinction sway us. Let former 
injuries be forgotten, & let us appear as one 
man in the glorious Cause of LIBERTY. 

III. The third & last particular was to prove 
that a people thus enga ed, ought to be firmly 
& resolutely determined never to desert the 
Cause ‘till justice is o! tained. 

1. No great deeds can be accomplished with 
out a firm perseverance in all proper means; nor 
is an undertaking of great importance and 
which requires great resolution, on many ac- 
counts. There are many calamities attending it, 
and if we were not firmly and resolutely deter- 
mined never to desert tiie Cause till justice is ob- 
tained, we should he discouraged. When we go 
forth in War, we should first consider the calam- 
ities attending it, that we may never desert the 
‘Cause. 

One of the evils attending War is, loss of Es- 
tate, especially in such circumstances as the pres- 
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ent. What great expense, in loss of time or oth- 
erwise, have many gentlemen already sustained ? 
We must expect the expenses to be great; our 
Taxes for a time must be heavy; but we still 
have this hope that time will diminish them— 
a hope which could not be indulged in Slavery. 
We shall by & by repent, if we are not de- 
termined never to desert the Cause till justice is 
obtained. 

2. Another great calamity attending War is, 
the great slaughter of men. The Prophet says, 
“every battle of the warrior is with confused 
“noise and garments rolled in blood.” Tho’ 
our cause is just, yet great slaughter may be 
made before a victory is obtained or the contest 
otherwise decided. This was the case with Is- 
rael in their ve y first b: ttle, when twenty-two 
thousand were sluin. This was enough to cause 
them to return, were they not resolute in their 
dispute, But even the next battle was with the 
loss of eighteen thousand; yet they continued 
& gained a complete victory in their third en- 
gagement. This it is not more probable may 
be the case with us. We have indeed proved 


| successful hitherto ; but we must remember that 
our antagonists are only preparing for War. We 


may expect much more | loody battles than any 
which have been fought, if matters are not soon 
accommodated. If this should be the case, 
men th:t are firmly & resolutely engaged, aré 
ina great measure invincibe, This was the 
case with the ancient Britons. They never 
could, by force of arms, be entirely conquered by 
the Saxon Kings. They fouud it necessary to 
retriat to the more inaccessible parts of the Is- 
Jand calle | WALEs, esteeming it better there to 
live free, than to possess the best part of the Is- 
land, in Slavery. We are better situated, for 
were we at last oblidged to retreat, our retreat 
would be an advantage. We should make a 
happy change in moving to the wilds of Ohio— 
a land equal to any on the globe for fertility, & 
only wanting a b ave people to enjoy the bounty 
of creation, But at present we hope to be able 
to retain our land, and therefore we should 
make a firm and resolute opposition. 

8. Firmness to perseve.e in the good Cause 
will be an evidence that we fight from Princi- 
ple, but if we desert the Cause, it would argue 
that we were not men of conscience but were ac- 
tuateC by passio s or other motives which were 
bai. Let us therefore never desert the Cause 
hut stand firm even unto Death. If this should 
he the case, we die in a good cause, & no good 
man can have any pleasure with the prospect of 
out living the liberty of his country. 

4. Lastly, another argument why we should 
be determined never to « esert the Cause is, tho’ 
we may meet with repulses, we know not how 
soon Goud may appear for us & give success to 
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our noble Struggle for that Liberty which is 
His own gift unto us. The tribes of Israel met 
with defeats, multitudes were slain; but this 
might be to prevent them from ascribing victory 
to themselves & to place their dependence on 
God. In their third engagement a final victory 
is obtained. By their example, we see men 
should be firmly & resolutely determined never 
to desert the good Cause, for God will give suc- 
cess in His own time. We see also that in War 
it is right to take all advantages. Israel fixes 
some in ambush & used a stratagem to draw 
Benjamin from their town. This was effected, 
& when the Benjamites knew it, their hearts 
fainted with fear & amazement. They flee in 
great precipitation towards the wilderness, but 
the battle overtook them, and all fell save six 
_ hundred who fied to the rocks for refuge. 


INFERENCES. 


L Seeing that we are come to the unhappy 
period that it is our Duty to take up arms 
against England, let us avoid all things that 
would prevent oneness of mind—lay aside big- 
otry in religion, forget former abuses, & strive 
as one man for the liberty of our Country. * * 


[ The remainder of the Sermon has been lost.] 


IX.—PRICES OF LANDS IN PENNSYL- 


VANIA AT VARIOUS PERIODS. 


PRICES UNDER PENN AND HIS HEIRS, PER HUN- 
DRED ACRES. 


Previous to the twenty-seventh of December, 
1762, fifteen pounds, ten shillings, or forty-one 
dollars and thirty-three cents per hundred acres, 
with the exception of a few Warrants in the lower 
Counties at three pounds, ten shillings, or nine 
dollars and thirty-three cents per hundred. 

From the twenty-seventh of December, 1762, 
to the fifth of August, 1763, nine pounds, or 
twenty-four dollars per hundred acres. 


From the fifth of August, 1763, to the sixth of | 


August, 1765, fifteen pounds, ten shillings, or 
forty-one dollars and thirty-three cents. 

Locations and Warrants,from the sixth of July, 
1765, to the first of July, 1784, five pounds ster- 
ling, or twenty-two dollars and twenty-two cents. 
PRICES UNDER THE COMMONWEALTH, PER HUN- 

DRED ACRES. 

From the first of July, 1784, to the third of 
April, 1792, ten pounds, or twenty-six dollars, and 
sixty-six and two-third cents per hundred acres. 

New purchase, 1784.—From the first of May, 
1785, to the first of March, 1789, thirty pounds, 
or eighty dollars. 

From the first of March, 1789, to the third of 
April, 1792, twenty pounds, or fifty-three dollars 
and thirty-three and one-third cents. 
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From the third of April, 1792, to the first of 
September, 1817, five pounds, or thirteen dol- 
lars and thirty-three and one-third cents, for land 
in the purchase of 1784, East of the Alleghany- 
river and Conewango-creeck, unimproved, 

Purchase of 1768, and the previous purchases. 
—From the third of April, 1792, to the twen- 
ty-eighth of March, 1814, unimproved, at the 
rate of fifty shillings, or six dollars and sixty- 
six and two-thirds cents per hundred acres, 

Lands in the purchase of 1784, lying North 
and West of the Ohio and Alleghany-rivers and 
Conewango-creek, seven pounds, ten shillings, 
or twenty dollars. 

Undrawn donation lands, from the first of Oc- 
tober, 1818, at the rate of one dollar and fifty 
cents per acre, 

Donation ‘lands reduced, from the twenty- 
fifth of February, 1819, to fifty cents per acre. 

From the twenty-first of March, 1814, lands 
within the purchase of 1768, and the previous 
purchases, to be at the rate of ten pounds, or 
twenty-six dollars and sixty-three and two- 
third cents per hundred acres. 

From the first of September, 1817, lands 
within the purchase of 1784, East of the Al- 
leghany-river and Conewango-creek, at the rate 
of ten pounds, or twenty-six dollars and sixty- 
six and two-third cents, except such as have 
been settled on, agreeably to the Act of the 
third of April, 1792, between said third of April 


| and the first of September, 1817. 


Seventeen townships in Luzerne-county— 
Prices fixed by the commissioners: First class 
two dollars per acre; second class, one dollar 
and twenty cents; third class, fifty cents ; fourth 
class, eight and one-quarter cents, 


PRESENT PRICE, PER HUNDRED ACRES. 

The price of all vacant and unimproved land 
is now at the rate of ten pounds, or twenty-six 
dollars and sixty-six and two-third cents per 
hundred acres, except the following : 

Lands lying North and West of the Ohio 
and Alleghany-rivers and Conewango-creek, 
at twenty dollars per hundred acres. 

Reserve tracts near Erie, Waterford, etc., price 
fixed by Commissioners. 

Lands improved agreeably to the Act of the 
third of April, 1792, fifty shillings, or six dol- 
lars and sixty-six and two-third cents, and five 
pounds, or thirteen dollars and thirty-three and 
one-third cents per hundred acres, 

Lands held by Virginia Warrants,in the South- 
west part of the State—the Warrants show the 
terms. Lands were taken under Virgina War- 
rants as low as ten shillings per hundred acres. 

It is the practice in the Land Office to charge 
for the excess of land above ten per cent. on fif- 
ty shilling Warrants, at the rate of ien pounds 
per hundred acres. 
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This number of the Historical Magazine 
has been edited by William H. Whitmore, 
Esq., of Boston. 


I.—BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE VARIOUS 
HISTORICAL SOCIETIES THROUGH- 
OUT THE UNITED STATES. 


(It has seemed desirable to attempt to construct a list of 
the principal essays contained in the printed Collections of 
= eS ee va, In — = owing to 

e ng which the volumes have ap 
in other Seees owin; 6 the number and value of Cc 
umes, these collections of papers are known thoroughly 
to very few students. 

It has therefore seemed to the writer that an attempt, 
even an imperfect one, to peopere a General Index of these 
Collections must be a service to the community. It has been 
his object to give the titles of the more important articles 
in volume, but considerations of time and space have 
made it obligatory on him to exercise the right of selection. 
Very many interesting and important documents are thus 
uncalendered; but the reader is reminded that this list is 
to be but an aid to his memoay, not a substitute for the la- 

of a personalexamination of the original volumes. Thi 
titles of a few general histories are added.—W. H. W.] 


COLLECTIONS OF THE Marne HIsTorIcal, 
CIETY. 


Votume I. 1881. pp. 416.—History of Port- 
land; of Limerick, and of Wells; Extracts from 
York-county Records; Depositions concerning 
Robert Nash, 1645 ; Godfrey’s Petition, 1654 ; 
Petition to Cromwell, 1656; Petition to Charles 
II., 1680; Governor Lincoln’s Remarks on In- 
dian Languages and Account of the Romish 


So- 


Missions in Maine ; Letters from Benedict Ar- | 


nold in 1775 ; Montresor’s Journal, 1760; Ac- 
count of Arnold’s Expedition. 


Votume II. 1847. pp. 303. — Discourse by 
George Folsom, 1846; Reprint of Sir F. Gor- 
ges’s Brief Narration, 1658; Reprint of C. 
Levett’s Voyage in New Hngland, 1628; His- 
tory of Bakerstown, Poland and Minot; of 
the seven Narragansett townships; of North 
Yarmouth ; of Bath; of Pemaquid ; Ushter 
Deeds, 1678 ; Account of the Kennebec Pur- 
chase. 


VoiumeE III. 1853. pp. 447.—History of Scar- 
borough ; History of Bunker Hill Monument ; 
History of Bath; Account of Popham’s Colony, 
Hist. Mae. Vor. IV. 7 
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by Bartlett; Settlements at Sagadahock ; 
Wharton’s Patent, 1686; Indian Troubles, 
—* Indian Treaties in 1717, 1726 and 
727. 


Votume IV. 1856. pp. 414.— Willis’s Ad- 
dress ; Sandy River Settlements ; Letter from 
ore to Knox; Bishop Burgess’s Ad- 
dress ; Language of the Abnequi Indians; In- 
dian Treaties, 1735, 1749, and 1752 ; Memor- 
ial of Kittery, 1751; Ancient Settlement at 
Sheepscot ; Memoir of Rev. Paul Coffin, and 
Journals ; Letter of Bridget Phillips to Ed- 
ward Rishworth, 1684. 


VoLuME V. 1857. pp. 450.—Biographies of the 
Presidents of the Society; Pemaquid Papers, 
from the New York Archives ; Thornton’s His- 
tory of Pemaquid; Remarks on Waymouth’s 
Voyage ; Letter of Popham, 1607; Journal of 
Governor Pownall’s Voyage, in 1759 ; Cooke 
and Oakes’s Reply to Andros’s Account of the 
at 1690; The German Settlement at 
Waldoborough; Lithgow Genealogy; Des- 

truction of Falmouth, 1775. 


Votume VI. 1859. pp. 435.—The Scotch- 
Irish Immigrations; Biographies of the early 
Lawyers of Lincoln and Kennebec counties ; 
Memoirs of Benjamin Vaughn ; of Albert Gal- 
latin; of Rev. John Murray; of Parker Cleve- 
land ; and of deceased members of the Socie- 
ty; Notes on Castine and the coins found 
there and at Portland ; Early History of the 
Episcopal Church in Maine; The Abneki In- 
dians; Acadia and New England, 1692; Voy- 

e of Captain Weymouth ; General Waldo’s 
Circular, 1753; French Neutrals in Maine ; 
Pownall’s Possession of the Penobscot Coun- 
try, 1759; Oyster-shell Deposit on Damariscot- 
ta River. 

SECOND SERIES. 


VoutumeE I. 1869. pp. 535.—Documentary His- 
tory of the State of Maine. Edited by Wiiliam 
Willis. Volume I. containing a History of the 
Discovery of Maine, by J. G. Kohl, with an 
Appendix on the Voyages of the Cabots, by M. 
D’Avezac. Illustrated with numerous Maps 
of the early Navigators. 
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ALLIED WORKS ON THE History oF MAINE. 


I.—Memorial Volume of the Popham Celebra- 
tion. 1863.—pp. 368 and 144. 


Il.—The History of the State of Maine, by | 


William D. Williamson. 1832, 2 vols.—pp. 696 
and 727. 

Til.—Ancient Dominions of Maine, by Rufus 
King Sewall. 1859.—pp. 366. 

IV.—A History of the Law, the Courts, and 
the Lawyers of Maine, by William Willis.—1863. 
pp. 712. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
COLLECTIONS OF THE NEw HAMpsHIRE HIsrTori- 
cAL Society. 


Votume I. 1824. pp. 386.—Reprint of Pen- 
hallow’s History of the Indian Wars; Address 
to Queen Anne, 1707; Papets concerning Fort 
Dummer ; Indian Deed to Wheelwright, 1638; 
History of Concord ; Note on the Penacook In- 
dians ; Early Broadside; Letter from I. Mather, 
1689 ; Grant to John Mason, and papers rela- 


1631 ; Memoirs of Rev. Nathan Parker, and 
of David Barker; Graduates of Dartmouth. 


VotumME V. 1837. pp. 807. — Bartlett's Re- 


marks on the Public Archives; History of 
Amherst; of Durham; of New Ipswich; andgof 
Hampstead; Journal of Captain Stevens, 
1749 ; and of Captain Melven, 1748; Memoir 
of William Cogswell ; of Nathaniel Folsom ; 
of Meshech Weare ; and of Samuel Livermore ; 
Counsellors of New Hampshire, from 1680 to 
1887 ; Genealogy of the Wentworths; Daniel 
Oliver’s Address, 1836. 


Vouume VI. 1850. pp. 336.—Account of the 


Society ; Memoir of John Farmer ; Letters of 
Benjamin Franklin, 1770-1788; History of 
Atkinson ; Charles Burnough’s Address, 1848 ; 
The Bradley Monument; Memoir of Joseph 
Badger; Levi Woodbury’s Address, 1845 ; 
Smith’s Centennial Address at Exeter, 1838; 
Memoir of Samuel Abbot; History of Croy- 
don ; Centennial Celebration at Exeter, 823 : 
New Hampsbire Society of the Cincinnati ; 
Livermore’s Journal, 1779. 


P ‘'s clai Fite 
Phisner. eS Votume VII. 1868. pp. 442.—Records of the 


New Hampshire Committee of Safety, 1775- 
Vorume Il. 1827. pp. 300.—Wheeler’s Narra-| 1784; History of Chester ; Joseph B. Walker's 
tion, 1675 ; Indian Attack at Walpole in 1755;| Address, 1860, relating to the Merrimack Val- 
Longevity in New Hampshire; Annals of! ley. 
‘Keene ; Letters relating to the War of Inde- 


ence from Washington and others: Let- Votume VIII. 1866. pp. 484.—Provincial Pa- 
oa Cranfield and ee. 1684-5; List of| pers, 1680-1692, (by N. Bouton, making 300 
Representatives in the General Court, Massachu- ); Notices of the carly Councillors ; 
setts, 1684-1649 ; New Hampshire, |650-1680; rs. Cristina Baker and the Massacre at Do- 
Memoirs of Nathaniel A. Haven, Jr., and ver, 1689; Character of the Penacook In- 
James F. Dana; Indian Treaties of 1693, 1702-| ‘ians. 
8, 1717, 1727; Sketch of the Northern boun-| Arrmep Works on THE History or New Hawp- 





dary of New Hampshire. 


Vouume III. 1832. pp. 304.—Memoirs of Sam- | 
uel Dana; of Wyseman Clagett; of Captain | 
John Pickering ; of Abel Parker; of Federal 
Burt, and of Oliver Peabody ; Journal of Rev. 
John Pike, 1682-1709 ; Sketch of Northwood ; 
Dartmouth Graduates, 1771-1777; Hale’s Ad- 
dress, 1828 ; Letter from Cotton Mather, 1716 ; 
Uring’s Notives of New England, 1709; Ath- 
erton’s Address, 1831; History of Warner; 
Penacvok Papers, 1659-1668 ; White Moun- 
tain Slides in 1826; Destruction of Willey | gy ort articles mostly, 


Family. Ill.—Jeremy Belknap’s History of New Hamp- 
Votume IV. 1834. pp. 801.—Bouton’s Ad-| shire. Three Volumes. 1784, 1791, and 1792.— 

dress, 1883 ; Graduates of Harvard, by John | pp. 361 and 84, 493, and 480. 

Farmer; Earthquake of 1727; Annals of| IV.—George Barstow’s History of New Hamp- 

Charlestown, New Hampshire ; Convention of | shire. 1842.—pp. 456. 

Ministers of New Hampshire, 1761; Constitu-| V.+-Sketches of the Alumni of Dartmouth 

tions of the State of New Hampshire ; Sketch | College, by Rev. George T. Chapman, 1867.— 

of Canterbury; Endecott Rock; Abner Clough’s } pp. 520. 

Journal, 1746 ; History of Antrim ; Governor VI.—Provincial Papers. Volume I. Documents 

Dudley's Letter to the Countess of Lincoln, | and Records from 1623-1686. Compiled by N. 


SHIRE. 


I.—Farmer and Moore's Collections, Volume 
I. 1822. pp. 304.—Sketch of Andover; Love- 
| well’s Fight; Memoirs of Jeremy Belknap ; His- 
tory of Wilton; of Gilmanton; and of Peter- 
borough ; Memoir of Mathew Thornton ; of Gen- 
eral John Stark; of Josiah Bartlett; of John Dud- 
ley; of Colonel Winthrop Hilton; Mrs. Shute’s 
Captivity, 1755 ; Census of 1767; Captivity of 
Mrs. Johnson, 1754. 

II.—Do. Volume II. 1823.—pp. 388 and 100. 








